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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910; 
the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the 
Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  these 
Conferences. 


affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences  of 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  arc  freely  avail¬ 


able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  American  States. 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
In  Memoriam 


As  the  peoples  of  all  the  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  were  mourning  the  sud¬ 
den  passing  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
thirty-first  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  met  in  solemn  and  sorrowing  session 
to  pay  him  a  final  tribute  of  homage  and 
respect. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Governing 
Board  room  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
noon  on  April  14,  Pan  American  Day.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  on  Pan  American  Day  each  year  the 
flags  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics 
fly  gaily  from  their  standards  at  the  edge  of 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Union.  This  year 
only  one  flag  flew — the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
at  half  mast,  in  honor  of  the  man  who  gave 
name,  impetus,  and  vigorous  life  to  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  that  since  1933  has 
so  firmly  planted  the  seeds  of  friendship, 
understanding,  good  will,  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  America. 


The  Governing  Board  meeting,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  was  opened  by  the  following 
remarks  of  His  Excellency  Carlos  Martins, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board: 

’Tor  the  Pan  American  Union  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  particularly  tragic,  since  it  is  called  to 
take  official  cognizance  of  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

"The  world  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss,  but  the  passing  of  this  great  leader  is 
especially  tragic  for  us  in  the  Americas.  Un¬ 
der  his  influence  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  had  its  most  brilliant  and  most  construc¬ 
tive  days.  We  are  all  aware  what  an  inesti¬ 
mable  heritage  was  bestowed  on  the  Union 
of  American  Republics  by  the  declaration  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  of  which  Roose¬ 
velt  was  the  originator  and  guiding  spirit. 
Humanity  has  received  from  him  the  su- 
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preme  sacrifice;  he  has  laid  down  his  own 
life  in  the  holocaust  to  approaching  Victory 
and  to  the  realization  of  his  great  dream  of 
the  universal  peace  that  the  United  Nations, 
inspired  by  his  magnificent  example,  will 
build  at  San  Francisco. 

"A  citizen  of  the  Americas,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  leaves  in  this  suffering 
world  a  chasm  that  we  in  the  Americas  are 
called  upon  to  fill,  with  God’s  help,  in  order 
to  create  a  world  of  justice,  liberty,  and  har¬ 
mony — his  highest  ideal.” 

The  Ambassador  then  offered  for  the 
Board’s  consideration  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  approved : 

Whereas: 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  through 
his  notable  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  inter-American  understanding,  was 
considered  a  citizen  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  all  the  Americas; 

His  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  Continent;  and 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  enunci¬ 
ated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  first 
inaugural  address  and  effectively  prac¬ 
ticed  throughout  the  twelve  years  of  his 
administration,  has  become  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inter-American  relations. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  the  profound  grief  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  at  the  death 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  humani¬ 
tarian,  statesman,  internationalist. 

2.  To  pay  tribute  to  his  memorable 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  understanding,  which  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  to  his  genius 
and  a  beacon  to  future  generations. 

3.  To  request  the  Director  General  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  family  of  President  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  Stettinius,  in  a  voice  tinged  with  the 
emotion  which  all  present  were  feeling,  re¬ 
sponded  in  these  words: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
grateful  for  this  expression  of  tribute  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  by  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Republics  here  as¬ 
sembled.  They  will  be  strengthened  by  this 
assurance  that  the  people  of  all  our  neighbor 
republics  share  so  intimately  in  their  sorrow 
and  their  sense  of  loss. 

"I  now  have  the  honor  to  read  to  you  a 
message  from  President  Truman. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Will  you  please  convey  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
tribute  being  rendered  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Board  called  in  his  memory  and  my  re¬ 
gret  that  I  cannot  myself  be  present. 

President  Roosevelt  had  prepared 
a  message  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  the  occasion  of  Pan  American  Day. 
Since  it  was  his  intention  that  it  be  read 
on  this  day,  I  send  it  to  you.  To  the 
purposes  and  beliefs  which  he  stated  in 
this  message  and  to  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  of  which  he  was  the  author,  I 
wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

I  am  certain  that  the  bond  of 
a  cherished  memory  will  give  new 
strength  to  the  friendship  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
President  of  the  United  States 

"This  is  the  message  which  was  prepared 
by  President  Roosevelt: 

Once  more  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  have  demonstrated  both  their  unity 
of  purpose  and  their  capacity  for  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  to  maintain  the  se- 
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curity  of  this  Hemisphere  against  ag¬ 
gression  and  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  American  peoples. 

The  agreements  reached  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  in  Mexico 
City  and  the  solid  support  given  to 
the.se  Agreements  by  ail  21  of  the 
American  Republics  have  a  significance, 
however,  that  extends  far  beyond  this 
Hemisphere.  They  provide  renewed 
assurance  that  the  American  Nations  in¬ 
tend  to  live  not  only  as  good  neighbors 
among  themselves,  but  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors  in  a  world  of  neighbors. 

The  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  share  the 
understanding  that  maintenance  of  last¬ 
ing  peace  in  the  Americas  is  bound  up 
with  maintenance  of  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  long  and 
difficult  tasks  of  organizing  the  world 
for  such  a  peace  they  will  bring  a  com¬ 
munity  of  principle  and  a  rich  store  of 
common  experience  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  wider  purpose. 

"That  concludes  the  message  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Roo.sevelt  had  prepared. 

"Now  the  great  man  who  w'as  the  author 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  has  passed 
away.  But  the  policy  and  the  program  to 
which  he  gave  so  much  live  on.  They  are 
now  part  of  America.  We  shall  continue  to 
walk  together  as  neighbors  on  that  road  to 
security  and  peace  which  the  vision  and 
-Steadfast  purpose  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  helped  us  so  much  to  find  and  to 
follow.” 

Thus  there  passed  into  the  records  of  his¬ 
tory  President  Roosevelt’s  final  message  to 
the  American  Republics,  prepared  on  the 
very  eve  of  his  death.  Three  times  during 
his  twelve  years  of  office,  he  had  appeared 
before  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 


American  Union  to  deliver  his  annual  Pan 
American  Day  greeting  in  person — in  1933, 
1937,  and  1940.  This  year  the  richly  tim- 
bred  voice  that  had  become  so  familiar  to 
all  his  fellow  Americans  was  still,  but  the 
ideals  he  championed,  the  peace  and  under¬ 
standing  among  the  American  nations  for 
which  he  so  zealously  labored,  are,  as  Mr. 
Stettinius  aptly  stated,  "now  a  part  of 
America.” 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  supplemented 
the  Governing  Board’s  tribute  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

"The  Pan  American  Union  joins  in  the 
universal  and  profound  sense  of  loss  at  the 
death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  To 
the  Americas  he  represented  the  ideal,  so 
happily  described  in  his  own  words,  of  the 
Good  Neighbor.  His  wide  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  leaders  in  other  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  gave  him  a  sound  basis  for 
his  continental  policies,  and  his  visits  to  a 
number  of  these  countries  made  his  sincere, 
sympathetic  interest  in  Latin  America  patent 
to  men  of  every  walk  in  life. 

"The  outpouring  of  national  grief  in  all 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  attests  to  the  high  regard  and  the 
deep  affection  in  which  he  was  held.  Ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  great  leader  in  the  struggle 
for  human  liberty  and  democracy,  he  was 
also  considered  by  the  people  throughout 
the  Americas  as  their  friend.  His  ideals 
will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire  our  na¬ 
tions  as  they  work  out  their  common  destiny 
in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.” 

The  scope  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s 
interest,  his  hopes,  his  efforts,  his  influence, 
and  his  guidance  was  so  far-reaching  that 
any  attempt  to  capture  it  all  in  a  few  short 
pages  of  text  must  necessarily  fall  far  short 
of  the  mark.  Beloved  and  trusted  through¬ 
out  the  world,  he  still  speaks  for  himself, 
even  in  death.  The  tribute  of  the  Bulletin 
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CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE. 


of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  American  will  be  confined  to 
his  place  in  inter-American  affairs — a  field 
in  which  he  undeniably  towered  above  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency. 

To  the  American  Republics  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt’s  name  will  forever  be 
synonymous  with  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy.  From  the  moment  he  took  over  the 
reins  of  government,  he  demonstrated  his 
profound  interest  in  strengthening  inter- 
American  relations.  In  his  first  inaugural 
address  on  March  4,  1933,  he  enunciated  his 
policy,  in  simple  language,  easily  understood 
and  eagerly  welcomed  throughout  Latin 
America;  a  policy  which  he  reiterated  and 
applied  concretely  to  the  Americas  when,  but 
little  more  than  a  month  later,  on  April  12, 


1933,  he  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  there  addressed  the  Governing  Board: 

This  celebration  commemorates  a  movement 
based  upon  the  policy  of  fraternal  cooperation. 
In  my  inaugural  address  I  stated  that  I  would 
"dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor — the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects 
himself,  and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the 
rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who  respects  his 
obligations  and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agree¬ 
ments  in  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors.”  Never 
before  has  the  significance  of  the  words  "good 
neighbor”  been  so  manifest  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Never  have  the  need  and  benefit  of  neigh¬ 
borly  cooperation  in  every  form  of  human  activity 
been  so  evident  as  they  are  today. 

Friendship  among  nations,  as  among  individuals, 
calls  for  constructive  efforts  to  muster  the  forces 
of  humanity  in  order  that  an  atmosphere  of  close 
understanding  and  cooperation  may  be  cultivated. 
It  involves  mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
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for  It  is  only  by  sympathetic  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  obligations  by  each  member  of  the 
community  that  a  true  fraternity  can  be  maintained. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  American¬ 
ism  must  be  the  same  as  those  which  constitute  a 
good  neighbor,  namely,  mutual  understanding,  and 
through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic  appre¬ 
ciation  t)f  the  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  we  can  hope  to  build  up  a  system 
of  which  confidence,  friendship,  and  good  will  are 
the  cornerstones.  .  .  . 

Another  general  principle  applicable  to 
all  the  American  countries  was  made  clear 
late  in  1933.  In  December  of  that  year  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  assembled  in  Montevideo,  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  other  Republics 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  signed 
a  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  which  expressly  declared  that  "No 
State  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  affairs  of  another.”  Just 
after  the  close  of  that  Conference  President 
Roosevelt,  speaking  before  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  on  December  28,  1933, 
emphatically  stated,  "The  definite  policy  of 
the  United  States  from  now  on  is  one  op¬ 
posed  to  armed  intervention.” 

A  few  months  later  this  new  policy  of 
the  United  States  bore  fruit  in  the  signing 
on  May  29,  1934,  of  a  new  Treaty  of  Re¬ 
lations  with  Cuba,  superseding  the  1903 
Treaty  and  abrogating  the  Platt  Amendment. 
Thus  the  contractual  right  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  Cuba  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  determination  of  certain  Cuban 
domestic  policies,  granted  by  the  earlier 
treaty,  was  abolished. 

In  March  1936  a  notable  step  forward  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  an¬ 
other  of  its  Latin  American  neighbors  was 
made.  A  new  general  treaty  and  several 
conventions  were  signed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama;  the 
treaty  repealed  certain  provisions  of  the 
Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  consid¬ 


ered  by  Panama  as  derogatory  to  its  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  modernized  the  Convention  in 
other  lespects. 

In  January  1936,  steering  straight  along 
his  course  of  fostering  inter- American  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding,  the  President 
proposed  to  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  other 
American  nations  the  convocation  of  an 
extraordinary  inter-American  conference  for 
determining  "how  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  American  Republics  may  best  be 
safeguarded.”  His  suggestion  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  presidents  of  the 
other  twenty  republics  of  the  hemisphere; 
steps  were  immediately  taken  toward  formu¬ 
lating  a  program;  and  finally  on  December 
1,  1936,  following  an  invitation  extended  by 
the  Government  of  Argentina,  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  met  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  response  to 
an  invitation  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
President  Roosevelt  decided  to  journey  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  address  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  at  the  inaugural 
session  of  the  Conference. 

En  route  he  stopped  for  visits  in  Brazil 
and  Uruguay.  In  an  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  a  special  joint  session  of  the  Brazilian 
Congress  and  Supreme  Court,  he  expressed 
again  his  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
terdependence  among  nations.  "No  nation 
can  live  entirely  to  itself,”  he  said.  "Each 
one  of  us  has  learned  the  glories  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Let  each  one  of  us  learn  the 
glories  of  interdependence.  Economically, 
we  supply  each  other’s  needs;  intellectually, 
we  maintain  a  constant,  a  growing  exchange 
of  culture,  of  science,  and  of  thought;  spirit¬ 
ually,  the  life  of  each  can  well  enrich  the 
life  of  all.  We  are  showing  in  international 
relations  what  we  have  long  known  in  pri¬ 
vate  relations — that  good  neighbors  make  a 
good  community.” 

"Members  of  the  American  family  of  na¬ 
tions;  my  friends,”  President  Roosevelt  be- 
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^an  his  address  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Conference.  With  those  same 
two  commonplace  words,  "my  friends,”  he 
began  scores  of  addresses  to  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  during  his  twelve  years  of  office.  In¬ 
fused  with  the  warmth  of  his  personality', 
those  two  words  carried  over  the  air  and 
through  the  printed  page  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  who  came  to  feel  that  he  was 
just  that — their  friend.  Those  words  in¬ 
spired  regard,  confidence,  love,  and  a  deeply 
personal  feeling — at  first  among  his  own 
people,  and  then  as  time  went  by  and  his 
guidance  and  influence  in  the  international 
field  became  ever  wider,  among  the  peoples 
of  all  nations — so  that  at  the  end,  millions 
the  world  over  w'ept,  not  merely  at  the  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  of  a  wise  leader,  but  also  at 
the  loss  of  a  good  friend. 

In  his  address  at  Buenos  Aires,  three  years 
before  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  warned  of  the 
dangers  to  the  Americas  of  an  armed  con¬ 
flict  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  voiced  his 
hope  that  the  Americas,  by  the  example  of 
their  united  action  for  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  and  the  perfection  of 
their  peace  machinery,  might  be  of  some 
help  in  staving  off  impending  world  disaster. 
He  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  w’ould  affect  us  and  threaten  our 
good  in  a  hundred  ways.  And  the  economic  col¬ 
lapse  of  any  nation  or  nations  must  of  necessity 
harm  our  own  prosperity.  .  . 

First,  it  is  our  duty  by  every  honorable  means 
to  prevent  any  future  war  among  ourselves.  This 
can  best  be  done  through  the  strengthening  of  the 
processes  of  constitutional  democratic  govern¬ 
ment — to  make  these  processes  conform  to  the 
modern  need  for  unity  and  efficiency  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  the  individual  liberties  of  our 
citizens.  By  so  doing,  the  people  of  our  nations, 
unlike  the  people  of  many  nations  who  live  under 
other  forms  of  government,  can  and  will  insist  on 
their  intention  to  live  in  peace.  Thus  will  demo¬ 
cratic  government  he  justified  throughout  the 
world. 


In  the  determination  to  live  at  peace  among  out- 
selves  we  in  the  Americas  make  it  at  the  same  time 
clear  that  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our 
final  determinations  that  others  who,  driven  by 
war  madness  or  land  hunger,  might  seek  to  com¬ 
mit  acts  of  aggression  against  us,  will  find  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  w'holly  prepared  to  consult  together  for  out 
mutual  safety  and  our  mutual  good.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  and  in  addition  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  mechanism  of  peace,  we  can  strive  even  more 
strongly  than  in  the  past  to  prevent  the  creation  of  f 
those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  war.  Lack  of 
social  or  political  justice  within  the  borders  of  | 
any  nation  is  always  cause  for  concern.  .  .  . 

If,  then,  by  making  war  in  our  midst  impossible, 
and  if  within  ourselves  and  among  ourselves  we 
can  give  greater  freedom  and  fulfillment  to  the 
individual  lives  of  our  citizens,  the  democratic 
form  of  representative  government  will  have  jus¬ 
tified  the  high  hopes  of  the  liberating  fathers. 
Democracy  is  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  If  we 
in  our  generation  can  continue  its  successful  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  Americas,  it  will  spread  and 
supersede  other  methods  by  syhich  men  are  gov¬ 
erned  and  which  seem  to  most  of  us  to  run 
counter  to  our  ideals  of  human  liberty  and  human 
progress. 

Three  centuries  of  history  sowed  the  seeds  which 
grew  into  our  nations;  the  fourth  century  saw 
those  nations  become  equal  and  free  and  brought 
to  us  a  common  system  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment;  the  fifth  century  is  giving  to  us  a  common 
meeting  ground  of  mutual  help  and  understanding. 
Our  hemisphere  has  at  last  come  of  age.  We  are 
here  assembled  to  show  it  united  to  the  world. 
We  took  from  our  ancestors  a  great  dream.  We 
here  offer  it  back  as  a  great  unified  reality.  .  .  . 

The  several  instruments  concluded  at  that 
Conference  fulfilled  President  Roosevelt’s 
high  hopes  and  justified  his  faith  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Among  those  that 
gave  new  vigor  and  force  to  the  peace  mech¬ 
anism  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas 
were  the  Convention  for  the  Maintenance, 
Preservation,  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace, 
which  introduced  into  the  inter-American 
system  the  principle  of  consultation — a  prin¬ 
ciple  put  to  use  through  the  three  Meetings 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1939; 
the  Treaties  on  the  Prevention  of  Contro- 
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versies  and  on  Good  Offices,  which  supple¬ 
mented  existing  peace  machinery;  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations;  and  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  Inter-American  Solidarity  and 
Cooperation,  in  which  the  American  nations 
proclaimed  anew  their  absolute  juridical  lib¬ 
erty,  respect  for  their  respective  sovereign¬ 
ties,  and  the  existence  of  a  common  democ¬ 
racy;  declared  that  every  act  susceptible  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  America  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  justified  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  procedure  of  consultation;  and 
further  set  forth  certain  accepted  principles 
such  as  the  proscription  of  war,  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  intervention  in  the  domestic  or 
foreign  affairs  of  another  state,  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  labored  not 
only  for  peace;  he  will  be  remembered  to 
an  equally  imperishable  degree  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  common  man,  the  poor,  the  "ill- 
housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished" — not  only  of 
his  own  country  but  of  the  world.  That 
concern  of  his,  as  applied  to  all  America,  w'as 
expressed  in  his  Buenos  Aires  address — a 
truly  remarkable  document  because  it  em¬ 
bodied  so  many  of  the  high  principles  and 
ideals  for  which  he  labored  without  ceasing 
*to  the  last  day  of  his  life — when  he  spoke 
of  striving  to  achieve  for  the  Americas, 
through  democratic  processes,  the  "highest 
possible  standard  of  living  conditions  for  all 
our  people”;  of  "a  wider  distribution  of  cul¬ 
ture,  of  education,  of  thought,  and  of  free 
expression”;  and  of  "a  greater  security  of 
life  for  our  citizens  and  a  more  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  them  to  prcsper.”  These  aims 
and  ideals  were  never  absent  from  his 
thought  or  from  his  effort;  they  found  ex¬ 
pression  later — before,  and  on  behalf  of,  the 
whole  world — in  the  Four  Freedoms,  con¬ 
cepts  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  aims  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  drafted  by  him  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  August  1941. 


President  Roosevelt’s  statement  of  his 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  was  no  idle  one.  He 
believed  in  implementing  the  policy  by 
means  of  positive  action.  He  believed — and 
so  stated  both  in  his  1933  Pan  American 
Day  message  and  in  his  Buenos  Aires  ad¬ 
dress — that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  American  nations  depend  in  large  part 
on  the  benefits  derived  from  commerce 
among  themselves  and  with  other  nations, 
and  he  strongly  advocated  a  more  liberal 
trade  policy.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended  and  extended  by  later 
acts  of  the  United  States  Congress,  was  a 
concrete  step  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  policy. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Cordell  Hull,  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  Secretary  of  State  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
were  negotiated  with  fifteen  Latin  American 
countries.  The  present  law  expires  in  June 
1945,  and  on  March  26,  1945,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending 
its  renewal  "so  that  the  great  work  which 
Secretary  Hull  began  may  be  continued.’’ 
"The  purpose  of  the  whole  effort,”  he  said, 
"is  to  eliminate  economic  warfare,  to  make 
practical  international  cooperation  effective 
on  as  many  fronts  as  possible,  and  so  to  lay 
the  economic  basis  for  the  secure  and  peace¬ 
ful  world  we  all  desire.” 

The  interdependence  of  the  Americas  as¬ 
sumed  even  greater  importance  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  still  more 
with  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  their  agreements  to  consider  an  act 
of  aggression  against  one  American  Repub¬ 
lic  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all,  the 
nations  of  America  supported  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  and  fell  into  step  with 
their  neighbor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  United  States  adopted  all  possible  meas¬ 
ures  through  new  or  existing  agencies  to 
alleviate  the  resultant  economic  dislocations 


among  the  otlier  American  Republics.  Loans 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
were  extended  in  increasing  amounts  to 
Latin  American  nations  for  public  works 
and  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment;  bilateral  agreements  were  nego¬ 
tiated  with  several  Latin  American  countries 
to  stabilize  the  exchange  rate  between  the 
United  States  dollar  and  the  respective  for¬ 
eign  currencies;  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  acting  through  its  various  sub¬ 
sidiary  agencies,  entered  into  agreements 
with  many  Latin  American  Republics  for  the 
purchase  of  their  strategic  and  critical  raw 
materials;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  arranged  to  purchase  surpluses  of  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and 


others;  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  were  made* 
applicable  to  various  Latin  American  nations 
through  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  governments. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America,  on  their 
part,  wholeheartedly  responded  to  the  need 
for  hemispheric  collaboration  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  They  offered  all  their  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  development  and  exportation 
of  their  commodities;  some  of  them  made 
air  and  naval  bases  available  to  the  United 
States  at  strategic  points  essential  to  general 
continental  security;  they  patrolled  the  sea 
and  air;  and  Brazil  and  Mexico  also  joined 
the  United  States  in  sending  armed  forces 
to  foreign  battlefronts. 
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In  the  development  of  his  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy,  however,  President  Roosevelt 
thought  and  acted  not  only  in  terms  of 
hemispheric  peace  and  of  mutual  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits.  During  his  entire  admin¬ 
istration,  the  promotion  of  cultural  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  was  also  unceas¬ 
ingly  carried  forward.  Early  efforts  along 
those  lines  were  given  official  status  by  the 
creation  in  the  Department  of  State  in  1938 
of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  (lately 
renamed  the  Division  of  Cultural  Coopera¬ 
tion),  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  a  comprehensive  plan  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  United  States  for  strengthening 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  with  other 
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nations.  Also  in  the  same  year,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  Interde¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
the  American  Republics  (now  called  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Cooperation)  was  established 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  in  undertaking  cooperative  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  principle  of  cooperative  action  was 
particularly  stressed  in  the  general  policies 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Republics  in 
formulating  its  programs.  These  were  de¬ 
signed  to  include  projects  in  the  economic, 
.social,  scientific,  and  intellectual  fields  that 
would  result  in  a  well-rounded  plan  of  co¬ 
operative  action  reaching  people  in  the 
American  Republics  in  all  walks  of  life. 
United  States  experts — agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock,  economic,  railway,  fisheries,  geological, 
education,  library,  tariff,  coal,  chemical,  rub¬ 
ber,  and  others — were  loaned  to  other  Amer¬ 
ican  governments  on  request  to  aid  them  in 
their  own  work  in  such  fields;  fellowships 
for  study  in  government  and  practically 
every  technical  line  were  offered  to  citizens 
of  the  other  Republics;  funds  were  allocated 
for  the  exchange  of  distinguished  citizens, 
professors,  and  students,  for  assistance  in  the 
cooperative  maintenance  of  United  States 
cultural  institutes,  for  aid  to  United  States 
schools  and  libraries  in  Latin  America,  and 
for  the  exchange  of  publications  and  trans¬ 
lations. 

In  August  1940  a  body  subordinate  to 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  WITH  PRESIDENT  AVILA  CAMACHO  AT  MONTERREY 
From  this  meeting  grew  a  fruitful  plan  for  economic  cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  estab¬ 
lished,  known  as  the  Office  for  Coordination 
of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Republics.  By  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  of  July  30,  1941,  this  body 
became  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  is  at  present 
known  as  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Under  its  auspices,  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department,  programs 
were  formulated  and  executed  by  which  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  private  facilities  in  such  fields 
as  the  arts  and  sciences,  public  health,  edu¬ 
cation  and  travel,  radio,  press,  and  motion 
pictures  were  put  to  effective  use  in  further¬ 


ing  the  national  defense  and  strengthening 
the  cultural  bonds  between  the  Americas. 

All  these  activities  were  regarded  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  officials  of  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  one  of  the  effectual  means 
of  promoting  international  understanding 
and  of  achieving  international — and  hence, 
national — security. 

Still  another  measure,  adopted  during 
President  Roosevelt’s  third  term,  which  is 
worthy  of  remark  was  the  raising  to  embassy 
rank  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations  in  all  American  Republics  where 
such  rank  was  not  already  in  effect.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  w-as 
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followed  by  a  similar  elevation  in  rank  of 
the  respective  Latin  American  diplomatic 
missions  before  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  value  of  personal  contact  as  a  means  of 
settling  problems  and  furthering  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  good  will.  His 
many  personal  contacts  with  the  chiefs  of 
state,  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  and  other 
high  ranking  government  officials  of  the 
American  Republics  bear  witness  to  that  be¬ 
lief.  Many  of  these  meetings  occurred  in 
Washington,  whither  the  visitors  came  in 
response  to  cordial  invitations  extended  by 
the  President  himself;  others  took  place  in 
the  other  Republics.  In  1934,  for  instance, 
while  on  his  way  to  Hawaii,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  visited  the  capital  of  Haiti,  the  city  of 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  In  1936,  as  mentioned 
above,  while  en  route  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
Conference,  he  visited  both  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  and  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  problems  with  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  those  two  nations.  In  January 
1943,  on  his  return  from  Casablanca,  he 
stopped  in  Natal,  Brazil,  to  confer  again 
with  President  Vargas.  In  April  1943  in 
the  city  of  Monterrey,  Mexico,  he  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Avila  Camacho  held  a  conference,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  President  of  Mexico  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Roosevelt  northward  for  a 
brief  visit  to  the  naval  air  base  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  During  this  historic  meet¬ 
ing,  the  two  Presidents  together  mapped  out 
a  new  and  comprehensive  program  for  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  between  their  two  coun¬ 
tries.  In  October  1943  President  Lescot  of 
Haiti  came  to  Washington  for  discussions 
with  President  Roosevelt  on  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  the  joint  war  effort  of 
the  two  countries.  As  a  result  agreements 
between  the  two  countries  were  reached  on 


such  matters  as  the  Cryptostegia  rubber  de¬ 
velopment  in  Haiti;  Haitian  repayments  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  for  public  works; 
a  cooperative  educational  project;  the  loan  of 
United  States  experts  in  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  taxation;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  Haitian-United  States  Industrial 
Mission  to  study  and  plan  the  development 
of  certain  small  industries  in  Haiti. 

The  last  great  inter-American  meeting  to 
take  place  during  President  Roosevelt’s 
tenure  of  office  was  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that 
assembled  in  Mexico  City  on  February  21, 
1945.  He  sent  a  message  of  greeting  to  the 
delegates,  in  which  he  .said:  "Since  the  days 
of  their  independence  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  have  tirelessly  explored  every  pathway 
to  human  freedom,  justice,  and  international 
well  being,  and  today  the  common  men  of 
all  peace-loving  nations  look  to  them  and 
you  for  light  on  the  arduous  road  to  world 
peace,  security,  and  a  higher  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  By  their  moral  purpose,  their 
intelligent  efforts,  and  their  friendly  spirit 
they  will  make  common  cause  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  other  nations  to  attain  the 
noblest  objective  of  human  aspiration.”  The 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  the  Declaration  of 
Mexico,  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
American  System,  and  the  Economic  Charter 
gave  ample  fulfillment  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
hopes  and  expectations  for  that  inter- 
American  assembly. 

Death  came  to  this  great  and  courageous 
leader  and  protagonist  of  democracy  at  the 
"Little  White  House,”  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia,  on  April  12,  1945,  ju.st  eighty- 
three  days  after  he  had  for  the  fourth  time 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Simple  funeral  ceremonies 
were  held  at  the  White  House  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  14,  1945,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  garden  of 
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his  country  home,  Hyde  Park.  Mingled 
with  the  soil  of  his  native  acres  there  lies 
above  his  resting  place  earth  from  the 
twenty  other  American  Republics,  taken 
from  that  contributed  at  the  planting  of  the 
Pan  American  Tree  in  Habana,  Cuba.  This 
tribute  was  sponsored  by  the  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Americas  at  Habana. 
From  the  Province  of  Antioquia,  Colombia, 
came  another  tribute — fifty  dozen  orchids, 
flown  northward  to  Hyde  Park  as  a  token 
of  the  respect  of  the  people  of  that  province 
for  the  great  man  who  was  the  Good  Neigh¬ 


bor  and  good  friend  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Americas. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  memorial  which 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  himself  would 
prefer  above  all  others,  will  be  the  lasting 
w’orld  peace  and  security  for  which  he 
worked  and  died.  "We  seek  peace — endur¬ 
ing  peace,”  he  said  in  his  last  message  to 
the  American  people,  which  he  had  intended 
to  broadcast  to  Jefferson  Day  dinners 
throughout  the  nation  the  night  of  April  14, 
1945.  "More  than  an  end  to  war,  we  want 
an  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all  wars.” 
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i 

Antonio  Maceo  y  Grajales  was  born 
free  in  a  slaveholding  country;  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  June  14, 
1845.  Naturally  his  liberty  was  limited  at 
a  time  when  the  forced  servitude  of  one  part 
of  the  Cuban  population  was  not  the  only 
negation  of  the  natural  and  political  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Social  in¬ 
justice  divided  the  inhabitants  into  two 
great  groups,  free  men  and  slaves,  w'hile  the 
colonial  government  maintained  with  in¬ 
creasing  irritation  to  the  people  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Spaniards  and  Cubans. 

Antonio  Maceo’s  parents  took  pains  to 
educate  him  as  far  as  their  means  and 
environment  permitted.  An  education,  as 
Mariana  and  Marcos  Maceo  understood  it, 
included  not  only  schooling  but  also  the 
good  manners  and  habits  taught  by 
their  example,  and  much  else.  Antonio 
learned  from  his  elders  that  land  of  one’s 
own  was  an  excellent  place  to  work,  for  the 
farm  at  Majaguabo,  in  San  Luis  de  la  En- 
ramada,  was  theirs.  It  was  fertile  and  large 
enough  so  that  they  could  raise  cattle  and 
plant  tobacco  and  fruit. 

Almost  everything  in  Maceo's  surround¬ 
ings  helped  to  give  him  a  happy  boyhood 
and  youth,  full  of  promise.  He  acquired 
his  parents’  traits  of  character:  a  sense  of 
duty,  a  thoroughgoing  conception  of  human 
dignity,  integrity,  self-control,  great  tact  in 


his  relations  with  others,  and  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  meet  such  relations  bravely.  As 
for  his  private  life,  he  wanted  to  live  it  fully. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  earn  his 
livelihood,  he  decided  to  take  a  wife,  and 
when  he  was  not  quite  twenty-one  he  mar¬ 
ried  Maria  Magdalena  Cabrales.  He  found 
in  her  an  excellent  helpmeet,  nobly  resolved 
to  share  with  him  the  few  joys  and  many 
trials  to  be  expected  in  this  world. 

II 

Maceo’s  happy  young  manhood,  the  result 
of  his  parents’  efforts  and  good  qualities, 
contrasted  with  the  sad  state  of  the  country. 
The  years  that  had  passed  since  his  birth 
had  aggravated  the  social  injustice  that  di¬ 
vided  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  into  free  men 
and  slaves  and  heightened  the  exasperating 
distinctions  between  Spaniards  and  Cubans. 
The  politico-social  regime  of  the  island  was 
based  on  the  pernicious  principle  of  giving 
privileges  to  Spanish  residents,  free  men  of 
course,  to  the  prejudice  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  existence 
of  negro  slavery  seemed  even  worse  after  its 
abolition  under  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
neighboring  United  States  during  one  of  the 
most  bloody  wars  in  history. 

Antonio  Maceo,  his  parents,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  not  content  with 
the  personal  liberty  that  they  enjoyed.  They 
were  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  whose 
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self-respect  was  insulted  every  moment  of 
every  day  by  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  and 
the  abuses  that  were  the  very  heart  of  the 
colonial  regime.  They  thought  that  funda¬ 
mentally  a  man  ceased  even  to  appear  free 
if  he  tolerated  a  bad  government  and  did 
not  work  to  improve  or  overthrow  it.  On 
October  10,  1868  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespe- 
des  started  a  revolt  against  the  power  of 
Spain  in  Cuba.  A  few  days  later  Antonio 
Maceo  joined  the  Liberating  Army,  and  all 
his  family  placed  itself  at  the  army’s 
service. 

Maceo  began  his  military  career  under  the 
inflexible  rule  that  every  promotion  must  be 
preceded  by  an  engagement  in  which  his 
life  had  been  endangered.  One  day  he 
fought  bravely:  then  he  could  and  did  be¬ 
come  a  lieutenant.  Another  day  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  several  combats:  then  he 
was  a  captain.  Three  months  after  joining 
the  army  he  showed  his  military  ability  in 
a  very  difficult  situation:  thus  he  won  his 
rise  to  major.  In  this  period  he  stood  out 
especially  for  his  warlike  impetuosity,  his 
observance  of  discipline,  and  his  skill  in 
leading  troops:  the  revolutionary  leaders 
promoted  him  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

New  engagements  in  1871  added  luster 
to  his  record:  they  were  the  grounds  for 
making  him  a  colonel  in  the  Liberating 
Army.  Fighting  with  Maximo  Gomez  and 
Calixto  Garcia,  he  applied  all  his  military 
talents.  The  army  moved  over  a  wide  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  planned;  he  fought;  he  was  vic¬ 
torious.  From  this  campaign  came  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  brigadier  general.  The  rule  never 
varied.  Each  promotion  was  heralded  and 
determined  by  heroic  deeds. 

The  revolutionists  sought  to  repair  the 
breaks  in  their  ranks  arising  from  internal 
discord.  It  was  decided  to  attack  Manzanillo 
and  Maceo  entered  the  square  under  enemy 
fire.  An  invasion  of  Las  Villas  was  planned 
and  he  was  chosen  to  lead  it.  At  Melones. 


Naranjo,  and  Las  Guasimas  famous  actions 
took  place  and  Macco's  bravery  and  skill 
were  notable. 

But  these  great  days  for  the  patriots  were 
not  all  the  story.  Mistakes  and  misfortunes 
came  between  them.  There  were  people 
from  one  section  who  were  opposed  to  the 
advance  of  forces  coming  from  another; 
Maceo  had  to  retreat  with  the  troops  at  his  I 
command.  Discipline  grew  more  and  more 
lax.  A  seditious  movement  broke  out  at 
Lagunas  de  Varona.  Maceo,  the  very  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  disciplined  Cuban,  grieved  to  see 
a  falling  away  from  the  virtues  essential  to 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted  body  and 
soul. 

While  Maceo  was  overrunning  wide 
stretches  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
and  attacking  Sagua  de  Tanamo,  making  his 
presence  felt  at  Baracoa,  and  preparing  other 
effective  surprises  in  the  hope  of  new  vie-  | 
tories  for  the  Liberating  Army,  a  terrible  f 
internal  blow  against  it  was  being  plotted.  | 

Finally  this  conspiracy  for  disintegration  t 

came  to  a  head  at  Santa  Rita.  The  leader 
spoke  about  political  renovation  and  tried 
to  have  Maceo  .second  him.  An  upright 
man,  Maceo  was  deeply  angered  by  what  he 
considered  an  invitation  to  disobedience  and 
insubordination.  He  believed  that  while 
the  government  of  the  republic  organized  on 
the  battlefields  for  Free  Cuba  might  have  de¬ 
fects,  as  indeed  it  did,  the  men  under  arms 
to  create  and  defend  it  had  no  legal  or  moral 
right  to  place  their  personal  power  above 
collective  interests. 

To  fight,  to  fight  unceasingly,  was  his  j 

business,  which  obligated  him  also  to  keep  I 

a  strict  watch  over  the  ethical  principles  of 
the  Republic.  Many  battles  brought  him 
daily  into  danger.  Often  wounded,  he  was 
now  wounded  more  seriously  than  ever. 
This  was  the  preface  to  his  promotion  to 
major  general  of  the  Liberating  Army,  a  post 
in  which  he  did  not  falter.  At  Juan  Mulato 
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and  San  Ulpiano  he  opposed  with  all  the 
force  he  could  muster  the  efforts  at  pacifica¬ 
tion  made  by  Arsenio  Martinez  de  Campos, 
th*e  Spanish  general.  But  weariness  over¬ 
powered  most  of  the  men  in  the  Cuban  ranks. 
At  El  Zanjon  in  Camagiiey  there  was  signed 
on  February  10,  1878  a  pact  to  terminate 
the  war  begun  in  Cuba  almost  ten  years 
before. 


Maceo  did  not  accept  this  pact.  His  at¬ 
titude  upset  those  who  longed  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  peace  and  on  March  15, 
1878,  he  had  a  conference  at  Baragua  with 
Martinez  de  Campos.  The  two  leaders  had 
dissimilar  viewpoints.  The  Spaniard  be¬ 
lieved  that  everything  could  be  arranged  by 
a  few  words  designed  to  inspire  confidence 
and  clarify  some  ideas.  The  Cuban  refused 
to  accept  the  new  position  that  the  Spanish 
spokesman  attributed  to  the  mother  country. 
The  revolutionists  stressed  one  point  of  the 
highest  importance:  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Was  Madrid  ready  to  grant  this  definitely.^ 
If  even  this  could  be  obtained  after  so  long 
and  so  cruel  a  struggle!  Martinez  de 
Campos  did  not  want  to  promise  more  on 
this  point  than  the  little  that  Maceo  had 
seen  in  the  pact  signed  at  El  Zanjon,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  could  not,  to  his  sorrow.  The  chasm 
between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Cuban  could 
not  be  bridged. 

All  hopes  for  the  Republic  seemed  to  be 
destroyed  at  El  Zanjon.  Camagiiey  had  seen 
it  born  and  now  saw  it  die.  Maceo  w'anted 
to  revive  it;  his  fame  was  the  only  moral 
force  which  might  perform  the  miracle  of 
maintaining  organized  resistance.  Those 
who  did  not  wish  to  abide  by  the  pact  met 
and  drew  up  a  brief  constitution,  electing 
high  civil  and  military  officials.  They  gave 
to  Maceo  the  command  of  the  province  of 
Oriente,  where  for  tw-o  months  he  struggled 


to  revive  the  war.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
want  to  fight — the  Cubans  were  exhausted. 

It  was  impossible  to  bring  from  outside  the 
encouragement  and  the  munitions  that  could 
not  be  found  at  home.  The  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  new  political  organization 
of  the  revolutionists  was  called,  decided  that 
Maceo  should  go  abroad  for  help,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  left  Santiago  May  10,  1878  for 
Kingston.  He  had  never  before  been  outside 
his  country.  His  mission  consisted  of 
awakening  the  enthusiasm  and  self-denial  of 
Cuban  emigres. 

Still  under  an  adverse  star,  he  went  on  to 
New  York.  A  new  country  did  not  give 
him  new  impressions;  everywhere  he  met 
discouragement.  The  Cubans  who  had  left 
their  country  were  impotent  and  a  quick  re¬ 
action  could  not  be  expected  of  them.  This 
Maceo  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  In  Cuba  the 
provisional  government  decided  on  May  25, 
1878  to  dissolve,  and  peace,  at  least  material 
peace,  appeared  to  reign. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Cuba  found  Maceo 
traveling  in  foreign  parts.  He  left  New 
York  for  Kingston  and  from  a  distance  kept 
watch  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the 
chances  for  revolution  in  Cuba. 

In  his  maturity  he  had  achieved  an  ad¬ 
mirable  personality.  Always  careful  and 
fastidious  in  his  dress,  he  was  modest  in  his 
demeanor  and  in  his  habits.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  self-controlled.  He  spoke  in  a 
measured  manner,  partly  by  temperament 
and  partly  in  order  to  conceal  his  congenital 
stuttering.  He  did  not  use  foul  language. 
He  never  showed  signs  of  vexation.  He  did 
not  drink  or  smoke.  He  tried  to  be  pleasant 
to  other  people  and  showed  his  affection  for 
his  friends.  He  liked  to  associate  with  cul¬ 
tured  persons,  and  was  an  excellent  observer. 
He  shunned  references  to  his  prowess  in 
war.  He  resp)ected  the  reputation  of  others 
as  much  as  his  own,  and  was  never  heard 
gossiping  about  other  people.  He  did  not 
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lend  himself  to  intrigue.  He  was  a  true 
gentleman  in  mind,  heart,  and  bearing. 

His  anxiety  for  the  cause  impelled  him 
to  go  up  and  down  among  those  who  had 
fled  from  Cuba,  making  contacts  with  out¬ 
standing  men.  Honduras  received  him  cor¬ 
dially  and  utilized  his  services.  Key  West, 
New  York,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Panama,  and 
Peru  were  other  places  visited  in  his  travels. 

Early  in  1890  he  managed  to  return  to 
Habana,  where  he  was  acclaimed  and  feted. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  con¬ 
spiracy.  After  studying  the  topography  of 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  he  left  for 
the  province  of  Oriente,  where  he  extended 
and  intensified  preparations  for  war.  The 
colonial  authorities,  however,  frustrated  his 
plans  for  an  immediate  uprising  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  foresight  expelled  him  from  the 
country. 

From  Costa  Rica  he  continued  to  keep 
careful  watch  of  unfolding  events  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  other  American  countries  that 
had  relations  with  his  own  or  that  might  be¬ 
come  more  closely  related.  From  there  he 
sent  his  vote  in  favor  of  making  Maximo 
Gomez  General  in  Chief  of  the  Liberating 
Army  when  Cuba  should  renew  its  fight  for 
independence.  From  there  he  carried  on  a 
cordial  and  fruitful  correspondence  with 
Jose  Marti,  who  was  performing  the  prodi¬ 
gious  feat  of  uniting  all  factions  in  favor 
of  independence,  those  in  Cuba  as  well  as 
those  among  the  emigres.  From  there  he 
strengthened  his  friendship  with  other  great 
men  of  America  who  were  also  devoting 
themselves  to  collective  struggles  for  libera¬ 
tion  and  redemption. 

V 

Maceo  left  Costa  Rica  for  Cuba,  which 
was  again  on  a  war  footing,  although  the 
revolutionary  uprising  planned  by  Marti  was 
in  danger  of  failure.  He  landed  at  Duaba, 
in  Baracoa,  on  April  1,  1895;  Gomez  and 


Marti  disembarked  at  another  place  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  the  three 
great  men  met  and  talked.  To  Marti,  who 
soon  afterwards  fell  at  Dos  Rios,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  give  organized  form  to 
the  republic.  Maceo  supported  this  ideal  of 
the  Apostle  of  Liberty,  but  he  knew  that  his 
place  was  on  the  firing  line.  Doing  the  im¬ 
possible,  he  made  an  unexpected  move  in 
the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
amazed  his  enemies  by  his  attack  and  de¬ 
fense.  His  presence  and  action  in  Cuba 
were  decisive  for  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  Assembly  of  Representatives  of  the 
Revolution,  which  met  at  Jimaguayu  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1895,  drew  up  a  constitution,  which 
provided  for  the  post  of  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  Liberating  Army.  Maceo  was  chosen 
to  fill  it  as  a  reward  for  his  exceptional 
qualities.  The  choice  recognized  that  his 
military  ability  and  his  leadership  were  such 
that  at  any  moment  he  could  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  the  whole  army. 

A  fundamental  task  was  to  invade  Cuban 
territory  to  its  westernmost  limits.  Superior 
forces  obliged  Maceo  to  begin  his  great 
undertaking  at  Baragua,  at  the  same  place 
where  he  had  tried  to  keep  the  revolution 
going  in  1878.  The  invading  troops  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  1400  men  when  they  left 
the  province  of  Oriente.  Their  leader  felt 
a  deep  joy  because  he  was  serving  his  coun¬ 
try  in  an  extremely  dangerous  enterprise. 

"The  Invasion,”  as  it  is  known  to  Cubans, 
seemed  to  be  the  work  of  titans.  Gomez 
and  Maceo  carried  it  forward  with  amazing 
swiftness.  The  General  in  Chief  put  the 
Lieutenant  General  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
vading  column.  Passing  from  province  to 
province,  through  places  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance — Lazaro  Lopez,  La  Reforma,  Iguara, 
Mai  Tiempo,  Coliseo,  Calimete,  Hoyo 
Colorado — the  Invasion  reached  Habana, 
where  Maceo  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
advancing  it  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  Two  weeks 
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were  enough  to  cover  the  long  road  to  Man¬ 
tua.  On  January  23,  1H96,  after  three 
months,  the  bold  plan  had  been  completed, 
thanks  to  the  double  strategy’  of  fighting 
when  it  was  unavoidable  and  of  avoiding 
loss  of  blood  and  munitions  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  was  a  precaution  imposed  by  the 
notorious  inequality  between  the  Spanish 
forces  and  equipment  and  the  improvised 
and  scanty  resources  of  the  Liberators. 

At  Mantua  the  Lieutenant  General  left 
official  testimony  of  the  completion  of  the 
Invasion  and  joined  forces  with  the  General 
in  Chief.  After  their  impressive  meeting  in 
the  province  of  Habana,  Gomez  and  Maceo 
went  together  to  Matanzas.  At  El  Galeon 
they  separated,  going  in  opposite  directions. 
Maceo  turned  again  to  Pinar  del  Rio. 

VI 

The  Pinar  del  Rio  campaign  fully  revealed 
Maceo’s  ability.  Everyone  knew  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  traits  he  had  shown  in  the  many 
years  that  he  had  served  his  country:  his 
ability  to  obey  and  to  command;  his  integrity 
of  character;  his  love  for  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  revolution;  his  devotion  to  the 
finest  men;  his  true  brotherhood;  his  lofty 
standards  in  public  affairs;  his  heroism,  at¬ 
tested  by  the  scars  of  more  than  twenty 
wounds.  This  was  his  fruitful  and  glorious 
past.  But  there  was  something  unusual  in 
what  he  was  shaping  with  ideas  and  deeds 
in  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  he  gallantly  and 
ably  carried  the  weight  of  leadership  and  of 
great  responsibilities  in  a  difficult  post. 

Instead  of  considering  Maceo's  engage¬ 
ments  in  Pinar  del  Rio  singly,  one  should 
think  of  the  whole  long  campaign  in  this 
rugged  province.  There  were  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  against  many  thousands;  some¬ 
times  only  six  or  a  dozen  men  against  sev¬ 
eral  hundred,  the  former  badly  supplied  and 
the  latter  excellently  equipped.  The  paths 
of  the  Organos  mountains,  the  highways  of 


Vuelta  Abajo,  and  the  pine  groves  of  Mon- 
tezuelo  and  Caja  del  Negro  were  the  theater  i 
of  the  battle  between  soldiers  and  ideas,  a  ■ 
battle  in  which  Spain  concentrated  its  forces  ' 
to  .surround  and  kill  the  intrepid  General 
and  his  devoted  followers.  The  campaign 
of  Pinar  del  Rio  meant  fighting  every  day, 
fighting  on  most  unequal  terms,  fighting 
harder  than  in  any  other  part  of  Cuba.  . 

Although  the  historical  and  political  im-  p 
plications  of  the  Invasion  were  great  and 
highly  honored  the  Lieutenant  General,  the 
campaign  of  Pinar  del  Rio  was  not  less  im¬ 
portant.  This  too  was  the  work  of  his 
genius,  which  there  had  full  scope.  When 
he  was  getting  ready  to  leave  western  Cuba, 
called  to  the  other  end  of  the  island  by  the 
necessity  of  dispelling  a  threat  to  the  patriot 
cause,  his  upright  and  generous  heart  could 
feel  the  great  joy  of  having  won  as  much 
glory  for  his  country  as  for' himself  in  those  1 
months  in  which  he  never  ceased  fighting, 
fighting  harder  than  ever  with  both  his  j 
heroic  arm  and  his  keen  mind. 

VII 

H  is  decision  to  leave  the  territory  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  was  imposed  by  distant  events 
and  his  own  purposes.  The  success  of  the 
revolution  demanded  that  he  take  the  dan¬ 
gerous  route  across  the  fortified  line  between 
Mariel  and  Majana. 

By  land  it  was  difficult  to  pass  this  line.  j 
By  sea  it  was  far  from  easy  on  the  night 
when  he  attempted  it;  he  had  to  choose  this 
way  at  the  last  moment.  The  hero  and 
those  who  shared  the  privilege  of  following  I 
him  through  thick  and  thin  crossed  the  I 
waters  of  Mariel  bay  in  a  fragile  little  boat 
on  the  night  of  December  4,  1896,  almost 
brushing  the  Spanish  sentries.  On  the  other 
shore  they  advanced  like  shadows,  their 
hearts  beating  hard.  How  many  thoughts 
thronged  through  their  minds!  And  the 
head  of  their  leader  was  bowed  under  the 
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of  one  of  the  innumerable  actions  in  which 
he  had  measured  his  strength  against  theirs. 
This  was  what  he  thought,  but  destiny  de¬ 
creed  otherwise.  Guns  were  raised  and 
both  sides  fired.  There  were  shouts,  the 
fighting  grew  more  bitter,  and  Antonio 
Maceo,  pierced  by  a  bullet,  fell  dead  on 
Cuban  earth. 

Although  this  was  a  severe  misfortune  for 
the  country,  what  happened  at  San  Pedro 
was  only  one  more  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  Lieutenant  General.  The  power  of  his 
spirit  did  not  die;  it  continued  working  for 
the  victory  of  the  ideals  that  had  long  in¬ 
spired  him.  They  were  great  ideals,  and 
great  was  his  glory  as  their  guardian  and 
advocate.  Maceo's  words  .still  resound,  and 
they  will  resound  for  many  years,  for  they 
speak  of  the  exaltation  of  fraternity,  dignity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  democracy. 


weight  of  anxiety  or  of  happiness,  or  of 
both  at  once.  Behind  was  the  Spanish  line, 
danger,  the  glory  of  a  great  campaign,  and 
the  sweetness  of  a  platonic  love. 

Before  the  indomitable  leader  were 
hopes — hopes  for  great  things;  and  reali¬ 
ties — the  petty  trials  that  lay  in  wait  for  him; 
the  affection  of  some  men  and  the  dislike  of 
others.  He  was  ill  of  a  fever  but  he  had  to  go 
on.  People  familiar  with  the  region  took 
him  by  safe  paths  to  San  Pedro  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Habana. 

The  fighter  revived  at  the  call  of  his 
country’s  needs  that  he  longed  to  .satisfy. 
He  made  plans  and  issued  orders.  He  was 
preparing  to  reassume  the  duties  of  a  great 
leader  of  the  war,  but  rested  briefly  before 
translating  thought  into  action.  It  was  De¬ 
cember  7,  1896.  With  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  enemy  troops  there  was  the  prospect 
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It  may  fairly  be  said  that  improvement  in 
international  relations  can  be  measured  in 
large  part  by  the  degree  to  which  nations 
have  enlarged  their  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  one  another.  In  earlier  days  in¬ 
ternational  relations  were  guided  principally 
by  contacts  between  the  heads  of  state  alone, 
by  their  knowledge  of  and  reaction  to  one 
another.  Each  succeeding  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  improved  its  international  rela¬ 
tions,  in  no  small  part  at  least,  by  increasing 
its  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
people,  the  economic  and  social  systems,  the 
politics  and  governments  of  other  nations. 
This  has  resulted  in  part  from  technological 
advances  which  have  greatly  reduced  dis¬ 
tances  and  have  made  more  frequent  and 
numerous  international  contacts  inevitable. 
But  it  has  resulted  as  much  from  the  de¬ 
liberate  policy  of  nations  which  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  uncertainties  and  conflicts  tend  to 
dissolve  as  knowledge  and  understanding 
are  broadened. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  in  its  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  its  relations  with  other  na¬ 
tions  should  establish  a  separate  labor  divi¬ 
sion  to  complement  the  work  of  its  economic 
and  political  divisions  and  install  on  the 
staff  of  its  foreign  missions  attaches  whose 
principal  responsibility  is  to  observe  and  re¬ 
port  on  every  aspect  of  labor.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  State  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  cannot  build  a  realistic  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  any  nation  unless  it  has  fairly 


complete  and  current  information  on  that 
very  large  part  of  all  nations,  the  labor  force. 
Wages  and  employment  as  reflected  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  standards  of  living,  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  and  labor  productivity,  and 
health  and  housing  to  a  very  large  degree 
determine  the  vitality  of  a  people  and 
frequently  color  the  quality  of  its  political 
institutions.  In  most  of  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  the  labor  force  has  become 
articulate  through  its  organizations.  Such 
organizations  exercise  a  strong  and  direct 
influence  on  governmental  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  policies  and  programs.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  reconstituted  govern¬ 
ments  in  liberated  areas  indicates  that  labor 
will  exercise  an  even  stronger  influence  on 
many  governments  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  Department  of  State 
has  for  some  years  been  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  labor  as  a  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  force,  but  it  has  been  only  within  the 
past  year  that  this  interest  has  been  officially 
recognized.  In  January  of  1944  the  Depart¬ 
ment  established  the  Division  of  Labor  Re¬ 
lations,  now  called  the  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  and 
charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  collect¬ 
ing  information  on  foreign  labor  matters 
and  of  advising  the  Department  with  respect 
to  them.  To  this  end  the  Department  has 
not  only  employed  a  staff  of  labor,  social 
welfare,  and  health  specialists  for  work  in 
Washington  but  also  has  assigned  special 
labor  reporting  oflicers — attaches- -to  its 
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embassies  and  legations  in  fifteen  coun¬ 
tries,  seven  in  Latin  America'  and  ei^ht 
in  Europe.  Nine  others  have  been  selected 
as  labor  reporting  officers,  .some  of  whom 
are  in  training;  others  are  .soon  to  re¬ 
port  for  training.  Additional  labor  report¬ 
ing  officers  will  be  employed  as  cjualified 
personnel  can  be  found. 

Four  of  the  labor  reporting  officers  are 
regular  Foreign  Service  officers  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  interest  in  labor  reporting  and 
who  have  been  called  back  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  special  training.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  trained  specialists  who  have  a 
substantial  background  in  labor.  In  many 
cases,  they  have  done  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work  in  labor  economics  followed 
by  employment  in  Federal  or  State  labor  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies.  All  have  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

The  basic  labor  data  with  which  the  De¬ 
partment  is  concerned  relate  to  such  matters 
as  wages,  labor  costs,  employment  and  un¬ 
employment,  costs  of  living,  indu.strial  dis¬ 
putes,  labor  and  related  legislation,  and  the 
economic  and  political  policies  and  programs 
of  organized  labor  groups.  Closely  related 
data  with  which  the  Department  is  con¬ 
cerned  include  working  conditions,  housing, 
standards  of  living,  health  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  programs.  Each  of  these  factors  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  economic  and  social 
status  and  the  political  attitudes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  peoples,  and  through  them,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  policies  of  their  governments. 
Indeed,  it  is  around  such  factors  that  w-ars 
are  fought  and  largely  upon  such  factors 
that  a  lasting  peace  depends. 

The  .sources  of  labor  information  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  publications  both  official 
and  private;  but  more  important  are  labor 
leaders,  employers,  and  government  officials 

'  Bol'n  ij.  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Alexico, 
and  I’eiiezuela. 


who  work  in  the  labor  field.  It  is  from 
these  latter  sources  that  the  beliefs,  reactions, 
and  attitudes  which  reveal  the  underlying 
will  and  temper  of  a  people  may  best  be 
learned. 

Improved  understanding  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  two  nations  results  only  when  there 
is  a  two-way  flow  of  information.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State’s  labor  program  will  not 
be  entirely  .successful,  therefore,  if  the  labor 
reporting  officers  concern  themselves  only 
with  observing  foreign  labor  and  reporting 
their  observations  to  the  Department.  It  is 
equally  important  that  they  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
abroad  by  answering  inquiries  of  foreign 
government  officials,  labor  leaders,  workers 
and  employers  about  labor  developments  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  facilitated  by  the 
great  volume  of  information  on  United 
States  labor  matters  which  flows  from  the 
Department  to  the  labor  reporting  officers. 
This  includes  not  only  the  greater  part  of 
the  releases  and  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  labor  agencies,  but  also  the  principal 
newspapers  and  other  publications  of  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association.  It  is 
expected  that  all  of  the.se  publications  will 
be  made  available  to  interested  persons  in 
the  countries  where  the  labor  reporting  offi¬ 
cers  are  stationed. 

The  Division  of  International  Labor,  So¬ 
cial,  and  Health  Affairs  is  only  or\e  of  the 
.several  divisions  of  the  Department  of  State 
concerned  with  economic  affairs.  Its  special 
responsibility  lies  in  the  labor  field,  but  its 
usefulness  to  the  Department  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  degree  to  which  its 
activities  are  integrated  with  the  work  of  the 
other  economic  and  political  divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  analysis 
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of  foreign  labor  information  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  formulation  of  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Department,  the  Division  per¬ 
forms  other  closely  related  functions.  It 
analyzes  existing  and  proposed  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
impact  upon  wages,  employment,  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  other  countries  as  well.  It  likewise  ex¬ 
amines  the  economic  policies  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  activities  and  policies  of 
international  economic  agencies  in  fields 
where  United  States  labor  interests  and  wel¬ 
fare  may  be  affected.  The  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  studying  the  international 
aspects  of  postwar  full  employment  and  for 
advising  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
formulation  of  appropriate  international 
policies. 

Since  the  work  of  the  Division  involves 
international  labor  problems,  .some  of  its 
functions  relate  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  The  Division  maintains  liai¬ 
son  with  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Department  and  advises  it  with 
respect  to  Draft  International  Labor  Conven¬ 
tions,  Resolutions,  and  Recommendations 
adopted  by  the  ILO.  The  Division  advises 
on  actions,  of  interest  to  the  Department, 
which  might  be  initiated  by  United  States 
delegations  to  ILO  meetings.  Other  Divi¬ 
sion  functions  relate  to  this  Government’s 
financial  obligation  to  the  ILO  which  is  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  State  Department 
budget. 

The  Division  of  International  Labor,  So¬ 
cial,  and  Health  Affairs  performs  certain 
functions  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor  into  the  United  States  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  war  industries.  There  are 
other  functions  relating  to  such  matters  as 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  for  the 
labor  terms  of  the  armistice  and  peace  set¬ 


tlement.  Still  other  problems  which  fre¬ 
quently  require  the  attention  of  the  Division  ! 
relate  to  the  employment  and  labor  policies 
of  the  Government  and  of  private  agencies 
in  foreign  countries. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  Division  re-  i 
late  to  migration,  social  welfare,  and  health.  I 
Analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  | 

of  the  large-scale  population  movements  I 

which  will  certainly  follow'  the  cessation  of  [ 

hostilities  abroad  requires  substantial  back-  I 

ground  preparation.  The  Department  has 
long  had  responsibility  for  facilitating  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  agencies  in  the 
field  of  international  health  and  social  wel¬ 
fare.  Accordingly,  the  Division  performs 
many  functions  relating  to  UNRRA,  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  It  has  responsi¬ 
bilities  relating  to  internatiqnal  cewperation 
for  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic  in  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs.  At  present,  the  Division  is  I 
also  working  toward  the  establishment  of 
permanent  international  organizations  in  the 
field  of  health  and  social  welfare. 

To  summarize:  Successful  international 
relations  rest  upon  a  broad  foundation  and 
understanding.  In  order  to  know  and  to 
understand  a  nation  one  must  know  and 
understand  its  people.  The  labor  force  of 
a  nation  comprises  the  greater  part  of  its 
people.  How  and  under  what  conditions 
they  work,  what  wages  they  receive  and 
what  standard  of  living  they  enjoy,  what  re¬ 
lations  they  have  with  other  economic  1 

groups,  how  they  organize  for  economic  and  | 

political  action — these  are  the  questions 
which  reveal  the  life  and  soul  of  a  people; 
these  are  the  questions  which  forecast  the 
role  they  are  to  play  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world  society. 

An  agency  responsible  for  its  government's 
international  relations  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  these  basic  data. 
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THE  AMAZON 


Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Amazon 

ELIZABETH  SEARLE  LAMB 


The  Westchester,  a  Long  Island  pleasure 
boat  converted  to  Amazon  River  traffic, 
dropped  her  heavy  anchor  in  the  Santarem 
harbor.  Bare-footed  negroes,  dark-skinned 
caboclos,  well-dressed  white  Portuguese- 
Brazilians, — all  Santarem  lined  the  white- 
sand  shore  to  watch.  Little  rowboats  scur¬ 
ried  out  to  deposit  cargo  and  passengers  on 
board,  returning  with  cargo  and  passengers 
destined  for  Santarem.  The  brassy  two- 
o’clock  sun  glazed  the  scene;  no  breeze 
ruffled  the  blue  water  or  disturbed  a  little 
green  grass  island  calmly  floating  past. 

We  clambered  awkwardly  into  Bennie’s 
Flor  do  Porto  (Flower  of  the  Port),  already 
heavily  laden  with  boxes,  suitcases,  crudely 
rubberized  "caucho”  sacks,  a  live  chicken  or 

"At  Home  on  the  Amazon"  by  Elizabeth  Searle 
Lamb  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


two,  and  half  a  dozen  people.  With  a  shove 
and  a  grunt  red-headed  Bennie  got  us  off 
the  beach.  Once  in  the  water  the  over-bur¬ 
dened  little  boat  began  to  take  in  water  at 
an  alarming  rate.  I  clutched  my  purse  con¬ 
taining  passport  and  other  important  papers, 
wondering  if  I  could  swim  in  my  clothes  and 
still  keep  the  papers  dry.  But  Bennie,  fran¬ 
tically  bailing  with  a  quart-size  gourd,  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  pace  with  the  leak  while  a 
helper  rowed  us  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Westchester.  I  say  vicinity  advisedly  for 
little  boats  clustered  about  her  like  chicks 
around  a  mother  hen.  My  heart  in  my 
mouth,  we  crawled  out  of  Bennie’s  boat  and 
lurched  across  other  insecure  little  boats 
until  we  finally  reached  the  haven  of  the 
lower  deck. 

Slowly  we  made  our  way  across  this  deck. 
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crowded  as  it  was  with  third-class  passen¬ 
gers,  their  boxes,  bags  and  hammocks;  big 
piles  of  cargo  for  Belem;  and  the  dolls, 
baskets,  fruit,  and  pastries  being  displayed 
by  Santarem  peddlers.  The  air  was  so 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  hot,  crowded  human 
beings,  foods,  and  stench  of  cattle  rising 
from  a  lower  hold  that  I  could  hardly 
breathe. 

The  first-class  deck  was  crowded,  too. 
Chairs  lined  the  railing  and  hammocks  hung 
from  every  available  hook.  In  the  big  salon 
(there  were  no  cabins)  whole  families  had 
hung  their  hammocks  side  by  side  with  the 
inevitable  trunks,  baskets,  and  miscellaneous 
parcels  piled  around  them.  Clothes  hung 
on  hooks  in  the  hammock  poles  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  room.  The  dining  room 
still  boasted  its  raised  orchestra  platform, 
relic  of  pleasure-cruise  days. 

We  had  no  sooner  surveyed  the  situation 
than  I  glanced  up  to  see  my  husband  shak¬ 
ing  hands  and  patting  the  back  of  a  plump 


young  ship’s  officer.  He  was  the  Assistant 
Commandante,  formerly  pilot  of  my  hus¬ 
band’s  launch.  With  his  help  we  met  the 
Commandante  who  offered  us  the  use  of  his 
cabin  on  the  third  deck  (the  few  cabins  the  j 
boat  possessed  were  reserved  for  the  officers)  | 
for  dressing,  and  the  privilege  of  hanging  I 

our  hammocks  on  the  top  deck  next  to  the  j 

pilot  house.  ^ 

”Whoo-oo-oo”  went  the  whistle  and  the 
boat  began  to  move  slowly  out  into  the  [ 
Amazon.  We  felt  a  slight  breeze  and  began 
to  revive  from  the  oppressive  heat  which 
had  stifled  us  in  Santarem. 

Dinner  was  good.  At  one  of  the  three 
long  tables  we  found  the  seats  and  napkins 
(not  tex)  clean,  but  who  were  we  to  be  par¬ 
ticular!)  that  were  to  be  ours  for  the  trip. 
Soup  was  followed  by  fish,  served  with  rice 
and  farinha^  in  big  platters  from  which  we  j 
helped  ourselves;  roast  beef,  beans,  and  j 

1 

'  Mandioca  meal.  ! 
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THICK  GREEN  VEGETATION  GROWS  TO  THE  WATER’S  EDGE 

Occasionally  in  a  little  clearing  along  the  Amazon  there  is  a  small  cabin 
with  a  palm-thatched  roof. 


more  rice  and  jarinba  formed  the  third 
course.  Dessert  consisted  of  bananas  and 
guava  paste,  followed  by  a  cafezinho  (a 
small  cup  of  extremely  strong,  extremely 
sweet  black  coffee) .  This  was  a  typical  meal, 
we  learned,  for  we  ate  virtually  the  .same 
fare  for  lunch  and  dinner  throughout  the 
trip. 

After  our  dinner  we  relaxed  in  deck 
chairs  near  the  prow.  We  watched  the  stars 
poke  through  the  sky,  one  by  one.  Soon  a 
little  curved  moon  rose  and  rode  gaily  up 
the  skyways.  Dense  black  masses  on  either 
side  showed  the  nearness  of  the  jungle 
hemming  us  into  a  boat-world  all  our  own. 
Cafeziii/jos  were  served  again  at  10  p.m., 
and  then  to  bed.  Or  to  hammock ! 

At  sundown  a  fresh  breeze  had  risen 
which  seemed  like  a  young  gale  up  by  the 
pilot  house.  The  wind  was  a  huge  reduc¬ 
ing  machine,  buffeting  our  hammocks. 
Ship’s  officers  and  sailors  passed  to  and  fro 


during  the  night.  Once  I  woke  at  the  sound 
of  a  deep  voice,  "Sonde!”  And  from  far 
below  came  the  answer,  "Tres  braqas  e 
uie  'ia.”  Again,  "Sonde!"  "Ouatro  braqas."^ 
We  were  in  shallow  water  and  the  sailors 
were  sounding  the  river  as  we  crept  cau¬ 
tiously  forward.  Later,  I  sat  bolt  upright 
at  a  sudden  blast  of  the  whistle  directly 
above  us.  It  was  greeting  a  steamer  going 
up  stream. 

In  the  morning  a  young  sailor  brought 
steaming  cajezinbos  while  we  were  still 
blanket-wrapped.  We  hurried  down  to 
breakfast,  a  meal  consistently  slighted  by 
Brazilians,  to  appease  only  slightly  our  sea¬ 
going  appetites  with  hard  crackers,  rancid 
lard  masquerading  as  butter,  and  more 
coffee. 

The  day  passed  swiftly  as  we  read,  lazed 
in  the  sun,  and  surveyed  our  fellow  passen- 

’  Lead!  .  .  .  "Three  jat horns  and  a  half!"  .  .  . 
"Lead!"  "Four  fathoms!” 
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Photograph  by  Ynes  Mexia 

BRAZILIAN  JUNGLE 

"1  never  tired  of  watching  the  jungle  slide  silently 
past.” 

gets.  There  were  a  Dane  and  his  wife,  va¬ 
cationing  from  Manaos;  a  spectacled  Catho¬ 
lic  missionary  in  long  black  robe  and  leather 
sandals;  Brazilian  business  men  in  white 
suits;  one  old  fellow  who  never  changed  out 
of  his  pajama  jacket,  even  for  meals; 
Brazilian  families  in  which  the  young  girls 
were  always  carefully  chaperoned  by  Mama; 
and  several  attractive  young  Brazilian 
couples. 

I  never  tired  of  w-atching  the  jungle  slide 
silently  past.  Thick  green  vegetation  grew 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Occasionally  in  a  little 
man-made  clearing  stood  a  mud-brick  hut 
with  palm-thatched  roof.  A  little  boat  on 


the  shore  would  attest  to  intimate  living  w  ith 
the  river.  And,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  our 
boat,  the  whole  family  would  line  up  to  see 
us  pass.  Wild  rubber  trees  were  sometimes  j 
visible,  and  wisps  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
jungle  marked  the  spots  where  rubber  was 
being  smoked.  Some  of  the  clearings  were 
fueling  stations  with  logs  piled  high  for  the 
wood-burning  steamers  that  still  chug  up 
and  down  the  great  river.  We  saw  crude 
fence  lish-traps,  too,  forming  pens  to  catch  | 
the  fish  swimming  along  the  shore.  j 

As  we  came  down  into  the  delta  region  ' 
of  the  Amazon  where  the  river  separates  into 
a  thousand  channels,  the  natives  jumped 
into  their  little  boats  to  ride  the  waves  in 
our  wake.  This  was  recreation,  but  it  served 
a  practical  purpose,  too,  for  the  frail  craft, 
often  hollowed  out  of  logs,  might  easily  dash 
to  pieces  against  pier  or  on  the  shore  as  the 
waves  piled  into  shore.  Usually  little  boys 
manned  the  boats,  yelling  and  waving,  but 
frequently  the  men  came,  too — one  with  a 
dog  visibly  enjoying  the  performance  from 
the  prow,  another  with  a  little  girl  tucked 
under  one  arm.  Women  sometimes  rode 
out,  grinning  toothily.  Usually  it  was  a 
single  boat  that  met  us,  but  once  ten  or 
twelve  were  riding  the  waves  at  once,  com¬ 
ing  out  from  a  small  river  junction  settle¬ 
ment. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  but  short 
rainstorm  sent  us  scurrying  into  the  crowded 
salon  and  cleared  the  air.  A  broad  beauti¬ 
ful  rainbow  arched  over  the  jungle  at  the 
storm's  end.  The  green  jungle  seemed  even 
greener,  washed  and  refreshed.  Flocks  of 
parrots,  chattering  as  they  flew-,  crossed  the 
river  seeking  evening  shelter. 

Intermittent  showers  disturbed  our  sleep 
that  night.  Canvas  formed  a  roof  over  our 
heads,  but  a  leaky  one  so  that  we  had  con¬ 
stantly  to  move  our  hammocks  to  elude  the 
drip.  My  hammcKk  let  me  down  once  with 
a  thud  but  since  it  had  been  hung  low  I 
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was  unhurt.  At  last  I  settled  down  directly 
over  a  number  of  hampers  filled  with  toma¬ 
toes.  As  the  wind  twisted  the  ropes  my 
hammock  settled  lower  and  lower  until  by 
morning  I  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  tomatoes, 
as  red  as  roses  but  hardly  as  sweet. 

I  awakened  in  a  gray  dawn-light  to  see  a 
trim  .sailboat  slide  silently  by,  her  brilliant 
blue  sails  catching  the  fresh  breeze  and  a 
saucy  red  light  on  her  stern  twinkling 
"Catch  me  if  you  can.”  Soon  the  whole  boat 
was  stirring,  for  we  were  due  in  Belem  early. 
Every  Brazilian  donned  his  shiniest  white 
suit  or  her  brightest  silk  dress;  black  hair 
shone  with  oil;  and  the  children  ran  madly 
over  the  decks  chattering  like  little  parrots 


in  their  excitement.  The  ship’s  officers, 
whom  we  had  seen  only  in  blue  denim  w'ith 
black  insignia,  now  were  resplendent  in 
white  and  gold. 

We  pulled  into  the  dock  in  Belem  at  7 
a.m.  and  I  dreamed  of  a  huge  breakfast  at 
the  Grande  Hotel.  But  no  luck!  It  was 
Sunday;  the  Medical  Examiner  was  late,  very 
late!  We  hung  over  the  deck  railing,  im¬ 
patient  prisoners,  while  wharf  porters  lined 
up  opposite  us  and  bargained  by  shout  and 
ge.sture  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
luggage  ashore.  Finally  the  "good  Doctor” 
arrived,  examined  our  yellow  fever  immuni¬ 
zation  papers,  and  sent  us  ashore.  But  we 
were  too  late  for  breakfast ! 


Getting  Acquainted  with  Latin  America 
at  Home  and  Abroad 

EMILY  PRICE  DA  SILVEIRA 
EJitoria!  Dit/s/ou,  Pan  American  Union 


In  the  most  diverse  regions  of  the  United 
States,  in  Vermont  as  well  as  Texas,  in  Ohio 
as  well  as  California,  centers  of  Hispanic 
culture  will  this  summer  be  devoted  to  the 
interesting  tasks  of  teaching  students  to  con¬ 
verse  fluently  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of 
training  teachers  of  these  languages,  and  of 
preparing  material  for  elementary  and  high 
school  courses  on  inter-American  problems. 

At  some  of  these  summer  schools  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  the  opportunity  of  living  in 
houses  where  Spanish  or  Portuguese  will  be 
spoken  at  all  times.  The  pioneer  among 
these  is  Middlebury  College’s  Escnela 
Espanola,  at  Bread  Loaf,  Vermont,  which 
has  been  in  operation  almost  thirty  years. 
The  theory  of  the  Middlebury  Language 
Schools — and  one  that  has  had  brilliant  re¬ 
sults  in  practice — is  that  the  student  should 
be  isolated  from  all  contact  with  English, 
speaking  and  hearing  only  the  language  of 
his  study;  so  that  during  his  six  weeks  at 
Bread  Loaf,  within  sight  of  the  scenic  wood¬ 
lands  and  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  he 
seems  to  be  living  in  a  Spanish  speaking 
country.  Outside  the  classroom,  musical  and 
dramatic  programs,  lectures,  motion  pictures, 
folk  songs  and  dances,  and  informal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  members  of  the  faculty 
acquaint  the  Middlebury  student  with  many 
phases  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American 
life. 

The  courses  in  the  Escnela  Espailola  are 
designed  for  teachers  of  Spanish  and  for 
students  who  are  already  fairly  advanced. 
An  expert  staff  made  up  entirely  of  native 


Spaniards  and  Spanish  Americans,  headed 
by  Dr.  Juan  A.  Centeno,  will  offer  courses 
in  Spanish  grammar,  composition,  pronun¬ 
ciation,  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  lit¬ 
erature  and  civilization,  and  methods  of 
teaching  Spanish.  Middlebury  stresses 
training  in  pronunciation  and  intonation,  and 
is  proud  to  have  Dr.  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas, 
the  authority  in  Spanish  phonetics,  as  a 
member  of  its  staff.  Visiting  Professor  at 
Middlebury  this  summer  will  be  Fernando 
de  los  Rios,  former  ambassador  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Republic  to  the  United  States,  who  will 
give  a  course  on  the  social,  political,  and 
cultural  life  of  Spain  in  the  I6th  and  17th 
centuries. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  continent,  on 
a  sunny  campus  where  eucalyptus  trees 
frame  the  Mediterranean-style  buildings. 
Mills  College’s  Casa  Panamericana  (at  Oak¬ 
land,  California)  welcomes  .students  of 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin  American 
culture,  as  well  as  teachers  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  work  of  the  Casa  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  that  of  the  English  Language  In¬ 
stitute,  which  offers  intensive  training  in 
English  to  Latin  Americans  and  has  a  work¬ 
shop  to  study  the  problems  of  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking 
students. 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  Casa  students 
sit  at  "Portuguese”  or  at  "Spanish”  tables, 
according  to  the  language  of  their  special 
study.  As  at  Middlebury,  the  rule  is  "no 
English.”  Because  of  its  proximity  to  San 
Francisco,  the  Casa  Panamericana  is  able  to 
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play  host  to  many  of  the  Latin  American 
consuls  and  their  families,  an  association 
which  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  And  the  cooperation  of  the  art  and 
music  summer  schools  at  Mills  helps  to  en¬ 
rich  the  student’s  appreciation  of  many 
aspects  of  Latin  American  culture. 

The  C.tsj  Paiiainericana  staff,  of  which 
Rudolph  Schevill  is  chairman,  includes  this 
year  the  noted  Brazilian  novelist  Erico 
Verissimo. 

The  Latin  Afnerican  summer  school  at 
Mills  developed  around  the  nucleus  of  a 
Pan  American  Workshop  for  social  science 
teachers.  Originally  .subsidized  by  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  this  workshop  has  e.stablished  itself 
successfully  and  now  continues  without  gov¬ 
ernment  aid,  (Kcupying  an  important  place 
in  the  Mills  program. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  the  Inter- 
American  Workshop  program  have  assured 
its  continuation  and  expansion.  This  year 
more  than  thirty  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  have  received  grants 
from  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
for  workshops,  and  others  will  have  inter- 
American  lectures  and  institutes  during  the 
regular  school  term.  The  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Teacher  Aids  of  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  op¬ 
erates  a  summer  consultant  service  for  the 
workshops.  It  also  furnishes  them  with  ma¬ 
terials,  educational  exhibits,  and  films  in 
English  and  Spanish  on  Latin  American 
subjects. 

The  workshop  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  varying  needs  of  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers.  In  some  the  emphasis  is 
on  scKial  studies,  and  those  participating 
work  out  social  science  courses  on  Latin 
America.  This  will  be  the  program  of  the 
Claremont  Colleges  Workshop  in  Claremont, 
California.  At  the  University  of  Alabama, 


the  workshop  plans  to  produce  a  bulletin  on 
this  subject  for  use  in  the  state  schools. 

Others  study  principally  methods  of 
teaching  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  At  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Teachers  College  a  spe¬ 
cial  workshop  will  train  teachers  of  Portu¬ 
guese.  A  Spanish  workshop  has  been 
organized  at  the  University  of  Richmond 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Virginia  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Spanish. 

In  the  Southwestern  states,  some  w’ork- 
shops  will  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  elementary 
grades;  others  will  work  on  the  problems  of 
teaching  children  whose  first  language  is 
Spanish.  At  the  University  of  Texas  Work¬ 
shop,  for  instance,  special  training  will  be 
given  to  teachers  of  non-English-speaking 
beginners. 

The  workshop  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  take  up  both  Latin  American  stu¬ 
dies  and  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 
language. 

Some  of  the  universities  participating  in 
the  workshop  program  will  have  language 
residence  houses,  too.  Western  Reserve 
University,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  long  noted 
for  its  teaching  of  languages,  will  have  a 
Spanish  Workshop  and '  a  Spanish  House. 
The  University  of  Florida  is  giving  special 
importance  to  Portuguese  in  its  summer 
study  program  and  will  have  a  joint  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanish  House.  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  will  have 
a  Spanish  House. 

The  warm  welcome  which  students  from 
the  United  States  find  at  the  University  of 
Habana  Summer  School  was  described  by 
Miss  E.  Virginia  Massimine  of  the  New 
York  City  Public  Schools  in  the  article  en¬ 
titled  Learning  Spanish  with  the  Cubans 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1945  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 

The  popularity  with  United  States  stu- 
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dents  of  summer  study  in  Mexico  has  led  to 
increasing  cooperation  between  educational 
institutions  in  both  countries.  The  famous 
Summer  School  for  Foreign  Students  of  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  will  celebrate 
this  year  its  25th  annual  session,  welcoming 
the  Field  School  of  the  Universities  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  New'  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  Field 
School  will  offer  courses  in  anthropology, 
art,  economics,  geography,  geology,  govern¬ 
ment,  history,  .sociology',  and  Spanish,  and 
students  enrolled  in  it  may  also  take  courses 
at  the  National  University  Summer  School 
and  transfer  their  credits. 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  which  is 
conducting  an  Inter-American  Workshop  at 
Denton  during  the  first  summer  term,  will 
hold  its  regular  summer  session  in  Saltillo, 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  from  July  19  to  August 
29.  The  summer  curriculum  includes  Span¬ 
ish  grammar,  composition,  and  conversation, 
Mexican  folklore,  and  Mexican  literature 
and  civilization.  Lectures  by  Mexican  pro¬ 
fessors  are  supplemented  by  periods  of  class¬ 
room  recitation  conducted  by  instructors 
from  T.S.C.W.  In  return  for  the  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  Saltillo,  the  college  operates 
an  English  center  for  its  hosts,  where  Mexi¬ 
cans  of  all  ages  may  attend  classes  in  English 
and  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  English 
library. 

Five  other  Texan  institutions  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  sessions  in  Mexico  this  summer.  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville, 
Texas,  has  a  Mexican  Field  School  which  op¬ 


erates  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Puebla.  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  San  Marcos,  is  sponsoring  a  Span¬ 
ish  school  in  Mexico  City,  with  a  workshop 
in  art.  Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College  will 
have  a  workshop  at  Alpine,  Texas,  and  a 
field  school  in  Spanish  and  history  in  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Mexico.  North  Texas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Denton,  will  hold  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  at  Morelia,  which  will 
offer  courses  in  Spanish,  art,  and  education, 
with  the  opportunity  to  observe  educational 
methods  in  Mexican  schools.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston’s  Summer  Center  of 
Mexico  w'ill  have  two  terms,  one  in  Mexico 
City,  and  the  other  divided  between  Mexico 
City,  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara,  Acapulco, 
and  Oaxaca;  sociology  will  be  the  principal 
study,  with  emphasis  on  regional  conditions 
in  Mexico. 

A  limited  number  (around  125)  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  of  Spanish  who  have  been 
recommended  by  their  city,  county,  or  state 
superintendents  of  schools  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Spanish  Language  Institute  in  Mexico 
City,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  in  cooperation  w'ith  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  the 
Instituto  Mexicano-Norteamericano  de  Rela- 
ciones  Culturales. 

That  such  ample  opportunities  are  offered 
this  summer  to  the  student  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  speaks  well  for  past  en¬ 
deavors  and  for  future  understanding. 
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Inter-American  Federation  of  Societies 
of  Authors  and  Composers 

First  Congress 

NATALIO  CHEDIAK 
Secretary  General 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Vicente 
Martinez  Guitiho,  the  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Association  of  Argentine  Authors,  the 
first  Congress  of  the  Inter-American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Societies  of  Authors  and  Composers, 
known  from  its  Spanish  initials  as  FISAC, 
was  held  at  Habana  from  January  16  to  20, 
1945,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Fifty  delegates  assembled  for  the 
occasion.  They  represented  the  outstanding 
societies  of  authors,  composers,  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  fifteen  American  countries  and  spoke 
also  for  more  than  eighteen  official  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  especially  interested 
in  the  progress  of  international  copyright 
law,  which  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Americas  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  This  was  the  first  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  bases  for  joint 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  ethical  and 
material  interests  represented  by  the  fed¬ 
erated  societies,  including  the  prevention  of 
infringement  of  copyright  and  piracy.  Much 
was  accomplished  to  unify  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  united  support  of  authors’  and 
artists’  rights. 

At  present  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  FISAC  are  the  following: 

General  Association  of  Argentine  Authors 
Argentine  Society  of  Authors  and  Composers 
Argentine  Writers’  Swiety 
Brazilian  Dramatists’  Society 
Canadian  Performing  Rights  Society 
Colombian  Society  of  Authors  and  Composers 


National  Corporation  of  Cuban  Authors 
Chilean  Dramatists’  Society 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP) 

Honduran  Authors'  Society 

Mexican  Union  of  Authors,  Composers  and  Music 
Publishers 

Panamanian  Authors'  Association 
National  Association  of  Writers  and  Artists  of 
Lima 

General  Uruguayan  Authors’  Association 
Venezuelan  Writers’  Association 

The  board  of  directors  of  FISAC  is  as 
follows: 

President:  Ovidio  Fernandez  Rios  (Uruguay) 
Vice  Presidents :  Luis  A.  Baralt  (Cuba);  Camilo 
de  Brigard  Silva  (Colombia) ;  Alfonso  Es¬ 
parza  Oteo  (Mexico);  Ezequiel  Martinez 
Estrada  (Argentina);  Henry  T.  Jamieson 
(Canada);  John  G.  Paine  (United  States) 
Secretary  General:  Natalio  Chediak  (Cuba) 

Two  permanent  committees  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  were  appointed: 

Finance  Committee:  John  G.  Paine,  Chairman. 

Camilo  de  Brigard  and  Luis  A.  Baralt 
Legislative  Committee:  Geysa  Boscoli  (Brazil); 
Herman  Finkelstein  (United  States);  Walter 
S.  Fisher  (United  States);  Hugo  Maximo 
Funes  (Argentina);  Angel  B.  Graha  (Uru¬ 
guay);  Eduardo  F.  Mendilaharzo  (Argen¬ 
tina);  and  Roberto  Netto  (Cuba).  (Every 
affiliated  society  not  represented  by  one  of  the 
foregoing  will  appoint  an  adviser.) 

The  Congress  voted  to  create  a  section  on 
Publishers  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  coordinate  the  interests 
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Courtesy  of  Natalio  Chediak 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONEERENCE  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  AUTHORS 

AND  COMPOSERS 


of  authors  and  publishers,  cooperating  with 
authors  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  helping  the  member  chambers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  and  sale  of  books. 
This  is  the  first  such  initiative  in  America 
and  is  especially  noteworthy  because  of  its 
integration  in  a  federation  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  the  authors  and  composers  in  the 
hemisphere.  At  present  the  section  consists 
of  the  Book  Publishers  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine,  Cuban  and  Mexi¬ 
can  Chambers.  Professor  Gonzalo  Baez 
Camargo,  of  the  Mexican  Chamber,  was 
named  section  president. 

The  Congress  also  took  action  to  promote 
unified  organization  within  each  country 
with  a  view  to  consolidating  the  members  of 
each  branch  of  intellectual  activity  in  a  single 
society. 

In  the  juridical  field  the  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  the  draft  convention 
on  the  Protection  of  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Artistic  Works,  prepared  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 


can  Union  in  accordance  with  Re.solution 
XXXIX  of  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States.  It  requested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  w'hen  the  definite  instrument  was 
drawn  up,  the  conclusions  and  amendments 
proposed  by  the  juridical  subcommittee  of 
the  Congress  should  be  taken  into  account 
and  recommended  that  a  special  conference 
of  experts  should  be  called.^ 

Another  resolution  provided  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  Inter-American  Review  of  Au¬ 
thors’  Rights. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collaboration  among 
the  member  societies  of  FISAC  will  continue 
and  grow  and  that  common  problems  will 
be  attacked  by  joint  action  leading  to  im¬ 
proved  copyright  protection  for  authors  and 
artists. 

'  On  April  4,  I94P  a  committee  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  renewed  the 
recommendation  made  in  1942  that  a  special  con¬ 
ference  of  experts  on  copyright  be  convened  to 
improve  the  inter-American  copyright  system. 


Notes  on 


Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Ch)t;\  of  the  Music  Dit  ision,  Pan  American  Union 


Oral  and  written  traditions 

in  the  Americas 

(Concluded) 

It  may  be  profitable  to  assume  a  neutral 
viewpoint  from  which  to  examine  in  equal 
perspective  the  unusually  concentrated  and 
continuous  acculturation  between  oral  and 
written  traditions  in  the  Americas  today. 

It  is  fruitless  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
terms  of  the  materials  involved.  Data  are 
almost  wholly  lacking.  Can  we  compare 
what  happens  in  the  weaving  of  a  folk  song 
or  a  folk  tale  into  a  symphony  or  a  novel 
with  what  happens  in  the  percolation  of  the 
story  of  the  Titanic  into  a  ballad,  or  the 
theory  of  relativity  into  a  tall  tale.^  It  would 
seem  we  cannot.  In  themselves  the  two 
processes  seem  quite  different  and  their  op¬ 
erations  veiled  in  obscurity.  Superficially, 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  materials  in¬ 
volved  seem  quite  similar.  In  both  cases, 
old  characteristics  are  lost  and  new  gained. 
The  borrowing  is  done,  of  course,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  borrower.  The  donor  tends 
to  regard  the  material,  when  taken  over  by 
the  borrower  (receiver)  as  having  been  gar¬ 
bled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  borrower 
seems  often  to  overvalue,  if  only  because  the 
mere  act  of  borrow  ing  solves  a  lot  of  trouble¬ 
some  technical  and  stylistic  problems  for  him 
or  gives  him  a  subject  when  he  lacks  one. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  approach  it  in 
terms  of  the  people  who  handle  it. 

Ideally,  the  problem  .should  be  handled 
as  a  scientific  one,  objectively  and  analytically. 


Some  day  it  probably  will  be.  But  for  the 
present,  it  is  conventionally  posed  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  one.  Here,  what  one  desires,  rather  than 
what  is,  seems  the  important  thing.  The  con¬ 
troversy — for  such  it  is — is  a  brisk  one.  The 
positions  are  well  defined,  though  not  always 
named.  So,  provided  we  maintain  the  neu¬ 
tral  viewpoint  and  perspective,  the  dicta  in¬ 
volved  may  become  data  for  the  student  of 
trends.  Of  the  many  trends,  four  may  be 
discerned  here,  in  each  tradition  a  folkloris- 
tic  and  a  belletristic. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  about  these  trends 
does  not  apply  to  the  adept  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
sometimes  weaves  sophisticated  notions 
gleaned  from  .school  books,  newspapers, 
radio,  or  cinema,  into  his  particular  variant 
of  oral  tradition.  Neither  does  it  apply  to 
the  writer  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
makes  occasional  use  of  folklore  in  a  poem, 
story,  or  play,  nor  to  the  composer  who  simi¬ 
larly  weaves  a  folk  .song  into  a  symphony  or 
an  opera.  The.se  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  oblivious  of  any  tradition  but  their 
own.  They  maintain  their  heritages  in  rela¬ 
tively  pure  form.  In  their  lives,  contact 
with  the  opposite  tradition  is  neither  highly 
concentrated  nor  continuous.  They  do  not 
represent  trends  away  from  their  tradition, 
nor  do  they  maintain  their  positions  by  op¬ 
posing  trends  toward  or  away  from  them. 
These  historical  positions  of  folklore  and 
belles-lettres  are  not  to  be  confu.sed  with 
folklorism  and  belletrism.  Folklore  and 
belles-lettres  have  existed  side  by  side,  as 
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have  the  traditions  they  express  with  an  al¬ 
most  automatic  working  relationship.  It  is 
chiefly  at  such  times  as  the  present  when  this 
working  relation  is  upset  by  unusually  con¬ 
centrated  and  prolonged  contact  that  folklor- 
ism  and  belletrism  emerge  as  trends  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  cue  for  application  of  the  designation 
"folkloristic”  is,  for  example,  when  the 
singer  of  folk  songs  begins  to  call  himself  a 
"folk  singer.”  We  have  two  types  of  self- 
stj’led  "folk  singers”  in  the  Americas  today. 
The  one  is  born  and  bred  in  the  domain  of 
the  oral  tradition  and  becomes  known  as  an 
outstanding  ballad-singer,  guitarist,  or  story¬ 
teller.  Let  us  say  that  commercial  enterprise 
puts  him  on  discs  or  on  the  air.  At  once  he 
is  censored  and  edited.  He  must  conform  to 
procedures  approved  by  the  studio — proce¬ 
dures  established  through  almost  exclusive 
preoccupation  with  the  written  tradition.  If 
he  resists  or  fails  to  conform,  he  loses  a  well¬ 
paying  job.  If  he  consents  to  becoming 
"slick,”  there  is  adulation  and  higher  pay  for 
him.  After  a  while,  conventional  manner¬ 
isms  of  concert  performance  become  almost 
second  nature  to  him.  He  begins  to  perform 
"with  expression.”  Crescendos  and  diminu¬ 
endos,  accentuation  of  w’ords  with  implica¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  pathos  or  drama,  utterly 
foreign  to  his  heritage  of  oral  tradition,  begin 
to  make  their  appearance,  together  w’ith 
ritards  in  all  sorts  of  places,  but  invariably 
at  cadences.  He  becomes  interested  in  fine 
singing.  His  attention  is  keyed  to  effect, 
smiling  and  trying  to  hold  with  eye  and  ges¬ 
ture  the  members  of  a  real  or  imaginary  audi¬ 
ence  by  approved  platform  devices,  many 
verging  upon  the  fulsome  and  "cute.”  Upon 
the  lower  level  of  folk  art  plus  popular  art, 
it  is  "short-hair,”  "hillbilly,”  tnusica  tipica. 
Upon  the  higher  level  of  folk  art  plus  fine 
art,  it  is  "long-hair,”  "Folke  Arte,”  tnusica 
seudo-jolclorica. 

The  other  type  of  self-labeled  "folk 


singer”  is  one  born  and  bred  in  the  domain 
of  written  tradition.  Not  making  the  grade 
as  regular  concert  artist,  he  takes  up  folk 
music.  Or  perhaps  a  consummate  artist — 
an  Anderson,  Robeson,  Houston,  or  Coelho — 
gives  welcome  variety  to  a  stereotyped  pro¬ 
gram.  Naturally,  mannerisms  of  concert 
performance  are  evident  here  too.  The  bel 
canto,  the  expression,  the  inevitable  ritards, 
the  stressing  of  certain  words,  the  compound¬ 
ing  of  simple  meters  and  simple  harmonies, 
etc.,  make  a  presentation  strikingly  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  first  example  quoted.  Upon  a 
lower  level,  here  it  is  a  combination  of  popu¬ 
lar  and  folk  art — "short-hair,”  tnusica  seudo- 
tipica.  Upon  the  higher  level  of  fine  art 
plus  folk  art,  it  is  "long-hair,”  "city-billy,” 
tnusica  jolclorica,  eventually  sublimations 
such  as  some  of  the  work  of  Villa-Lobos, 
Chavez  and  Copland. 

The  reverse  process,  belletrism — self- 
conscious  manipulation  of  the  materials  of 
written  tradition  by  the  oral — is  not  so  clearly 
distinguishable.  Concrete  products  in  the 
form  of  art  works,  or  persons  making  them, 
are  lacking,  at  least  in  recorded  form.  Mod¬ 
ern  scholarship  has  discredited  the  theory  that 
a  mystical  process,  known  as  "communal 
composition,”  is  responsible  for  the  great 
ballads  of  folklore.  Rather,  it  is  assumed,  the 
original  was  the  product  of  a  trained  writer, 
which,  when  submitted  to  the  process  known 
as  "communal  modification,”  gradually  be¬ 
came  a  folk-ballad.  Whether  or  not  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  theory  in  its  present  state  or  suggest 
modification  here  and  there,  it  seems  beyond 
doubt  that  there  are  elements  of  written  tra¬ 
dition  in  folklore,  just  as  there  are  elements 
of  folklore  in  written  tradition.  The  exact 
location  of  the  influence  of  the  accessory  is 
too  far  back  of  the  recorded  examples  to 
permit  citing  of  examples.  The  trend  to 
belletrism  seems,  nonetheless,  at  work,  as  one 
can  see  in  the  operations  of  the  Hays  office 
in  Hollywood,  in  the  government  subsidiza- 
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lion  of  line  arts,  in  isolationism  generally, 
and  in  incipient  fascist  movements,  where  at¬ 
titudes  clearly  stemming  from  oral  traditions 
do  strange  things  to  written  works  and  poli¬ 
cies  involving  them.  It  is  directly  expressed 
!,  in  large-scale,  long-term  policy — not  always 
(  as  written,  but  as  seen  in  action.  It  is  the 
folklore  of  commerce  and  of  government,  act- 
»  ing  as  accessory  to  written  tradition.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  here  it  is  the  "long-hair”  which 
seems  to  tend  toward  preservation  of  the 
written  tradition,  the  "short-hair”  verging,  in 
extreme  instances,  upon  the  burning-of-the- 
books  psychology. 

Evidence  of  belletrism  in  written  tradition 
itself  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  composers 
who  follow  the  external  implications  of  the 
"universal”  or  cosmopolitan  style,  especially 
those  who  maintain  their  positions  by  deliber¬ 
ate  resistance  to  the  close  contact  into  which 
the  two  traditions  are  thrown. 

'  In  the  midst  of  these,  and  other,  conflict- 

Iing  trends,  the  question  "What  is  the  effect 
of  the  suddenly  stepped-up  rate  of  accultura- 
j  tion  between  the  two  traditions  ( 1 )  upon 

I  the  donor,  (2)  upon  the  receiver?”  seems 

j  impossible  to  answer.  In  spite  of  increased 

interpenetration  and  hybridization,  both  tra- 
{  ditions  seem  strong.  The  drive  for  universal 

I  literacy  certainly  affects  oral  tradition.  This 

I  seems  to  lose  its  older  material  at  an  increased 

j  rate.  But  its  gain  in  new  material  may  more 

than  make  up  for  this  loss. 

'  One  of  the  factors  to  be  watched  in  the 

situation  is  the  latent  hostility  between  adepts 
of  the  two  traditions.  This  seems  most 
marked  in  one  tradition  toward  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  the  other;  in  the 
oral  tradition,  the  performance  of  the  aver¬ 
age  adept;  and  in  the  written,  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  thinking  and  farthest  flights  of  scien¬ 
tific  or  artistic  imagination.  Is  it  possible 
that,  instead  of  two  distinct  traditions,  we 
may  be  working  toward  a  single  one  in  which 
each  is  represented?  Should  we  strive  for 


this?  Or  should  we  strive  to  keep  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  both  as  we  now  know  them? 

Such  speculation  leads  us  back  to  the  final 
questions:  "Is  the  existence  of  an  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  necessary?  Is  it  desirable?  Can  oral 
tradition  exist  as  an  entity  in  a  totally  literate 
society?  Must  it  be  especially  cultivated  to 
endure  in  such  a  society?” 

Frankly,  I  cannot  even  pretend  to  say. 
Naturally,  I  have  my  predilections,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  most  people  have  theirs.  We  may  hope 
that  by  2045  there  may  be  enough  history  of 
oral  tradition  and  of  its  relation  to  written 
tradition  to  allow  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions.  But  that  is  a  long  time  to  wait. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  that  such  specula¬ 
tion  is  a  waste  of  time — that  such  large  con¬ 
siderations  as  the  attitudes  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  will  be  what  they  will  be, 
irrespective  of  particular  views.  However, 
should  a  group  care  to  express  itself  along 
these  lines  forcibly  enough,  its  words  might 
carry  far  beyond  the  individual  statement  of 
them.  Unless  I  am  quite  in  error.  Hitler 
thought  he  would  create  the  single  tradition 
out  of  the  two  by  abolishing  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  (extreme)  elements  of  both,  t.e.,  their 
creative  function,  their  autonomy.  This  does 
not  necessarily  blacklist  the  concept  of  the 
single  tradition. 

We  might  postulate  one  retaining  the  most 
extreme  and  autonomous  characteristic  ele¬ 
ments  of  both.  This  would  be  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  democratic  cultural  strategy. 
My  own  predilection  would  be  to  preserve, 
for  the  present,  the  autonomy  of  both.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  we  would  pro¬ 
vide,  during  a  period  in  which  they  are  vitally 
in  need  and  vitally  in  danger,  two  outlets  for 
free  thought  and  free  speech.  If  one  outlet  is 
closed,  the  other  may  operate.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  traditions  are,  we  must'  grant, 
bound  to  be  more  intimate.  To  keep  one 
from  dominating  the  other,  to  keep  them  both 
free  as  instruments  of  democratic  processes. 
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should  we  not  emphasize  their  differences? 
It  certainly  seems  so.  The  question;  "Should 
we  cultivate  the  latent  hostility?”  is  a  moot 
one.  1  would  say,  no.  There  is  already 
enough  hostility  in  the  universe  of  discourse. 
VC'hat  we  want  is  more  cooperation  and  less 
competition  (unless  it  be  sublimated  to  the 
level  of  sheer  artistic  excellence).  Perhaps 
we  could  divide  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
two  traditions?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  per¬ 
haps  each  is  a  needed  balance  wheel  or  check 
upon  the  other  ? 

A  very  concrete  problem  is:  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  oral  tradition  in  the  public 
schools.  To  introduce  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution.  To  have  it  properly 
handled  would  take  generations  of  teacher¬ 
training.  But  how’  better,  may  I  ask,  may 
we  hope  to  remedy  the  lack  of  creative  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  public  schools,  e.specially  in 
music?  Creative  techniques — and  especially 


the  teaching  of  them — are  almost  out  of  the  t 
question  unle.ss  we  approach  them  as  improvi-  | 
sation.  And  in  what  idiom  is  impro\  isation  [ 
more  practical  than  that  of  folk  music?  { 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  edu-  > 
cated  people  can  do  is  to  recognize  oral  tra-  | 
dition  as  a  cultural  entity,  inevitable  for  the  I 
present,  and  perhaps  invaluable  for  all  time.  * 
Oral  tradition  is,  above  all,  the  voice  of  the  » 
great  mass  of  people,  not  only  in  speech,  but 
especially  in  music.  At  least  for  the  pre.sent  t 
and  foreseeable  future,  it  expresses  a  number  | 
of  things  not  expressible  in  written  form,  or 
at  least  more  prone  to  expression  in  oral  than 
in  written  form — the  slow-to-change  idio- 
.syncrasies  of  regions  and  of  localities,  basic 
attitudes  toward  birth  and  marriage,  life  and 
death,  the  continuity  of  things  grand  but 
simple.  Often  it  needs  to  be  civilized.  But 
often  civilization  needs  tp  be  humanized. 
Now,  at  least,  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
a  delegate  to  the  Mexico  City 
Conference 

Senorita  Minerva  Bernardino,  Chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  was  a  member  of  the  Dominican 
delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that  took 
place  in  Mexico  City  from  February  21  to 
March  8,  19-i5.  She  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  although  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  included  women  advisers  in  their 
delegations.  The  former  appointed  Sehora 


Amalia  C.  de  Castillo  Ledon,  Vice  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  and  the  latter,  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  representative  from  Massachusetts 
since  1923,  and  Miss  Katharine  Lenroot, 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference 

The  Conference  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  cause  of  women  in 
the  Americas  by  approving  several  resolu¬ 
tions  concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the 
Commission  and  the  promotion  of  women’s 
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rights.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  have 
obser\ed  that  the  resolution  on  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization,  Consolidation,  and  Strengthening  of 
the  Inter-American  System,  published  on 
page  257  of  the  May  number,  stated: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  which  for  sixteen  years 
has  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
America  and  humanity,  and  that  it  be  included 
among  the  organizations  which  form  the  Pan 
American  Union,  with  the  same  prerogatives  and 
position  that  have  been  accorded  to  other  inter- 
American  institutions  of  a  permanent  or  emer¬ 
gency  character  that  have  functioned  within  or 
without  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  following  resolution  on  women’s 
rights  in  the  Americas  was  submitted  by  the 
delegations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Mexico  and  passed  by  acclamation  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  Pedro  Calmon,  a  Brazilian 
delegate : 

RIGHT.S  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Whereas: 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  is 
an  otficial  agency,  created  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at  Habana  in 
1928.  confirmed  by  the  Seventh  Conference  held 
at  Montevideo  in  1933,  and  established  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  by  the  Eighth  Conference  held  at 
Lima  in  1938; 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women,  established  to  work  for  the 
rights  of  women  in  America,  political  rights  have 
been  granted  to  women  by  the  following  countries: 
Ecuador  (1929),  Brazil  (1932),  Uruguay  (1932), 
Cuba  (1934),  El  Salvador  (1939),  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1942),  and  recently  by  Panama  and 
Guatemala;  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections 
has  been  granted  by  Peru  (  1933),  Chile  (1934), 
Argentina,  in  some  provinces,  and  Venezuela 
(1944),  as  well  as  in  some  states  of  Mexico;  and 
the  right  of  citizenship  by  Colombia  (1945); 

The  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 
has  worked  and  is  working  assiduously  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  objectives  and  principles  for 
which  it  was  created; 

The  Commission  is  the  only  women’s  organiza¬ 


tion  of  continental  scope  in  America  with  official 
status,  and  as  such  is  charged  with  studying  the 
problems  of  women  and  advising  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  on  the  subjects 
with  which  it  is  entrusted,  but  since  its  inception 
it  has  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  extent  the  status 
and  prerogatives  accorded  to  other  inter- American 
institutions  working  within  or  without  the  Pan 
American  Union,  on  a  permanent  or  an  emergency 
basis; 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
justly  aspires  to  the  full  economic  cooperation 
which  its  duties  and  responsibilities  require  in 
order  that  it  may  achieve  the  highest  degree  of 
effectiveness  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created; 

Women  comprise  more  than  half  the  population 
of  America  and  in  claiming  full  rights  they  are 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  most  elementary  form 
of  human  justice, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  in  order  to  implement  the  declaration  of 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  modify  their  legislation,  with  due  regard 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  respective 
countries,  so  as  to  abolish  any  existing  discrimina¬ 
tions  by  reason  of  sex,  which  retard  the  prosperity 
and  the  intellectual,  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  of  this  Continent. 

2.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  agree  upon  an  annual  quota,  based  on  the 
respective  population  of  the  countries,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Inter- American  Commission  of 
Women,  as  is  being  done  with  regard  to  other 
institutions  functioning  within  the  inter- American 
system. 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  session  of 
March  7,  1945) 

Other  resolutions  presented  by  the  Mexi¬ 
can  delegation  supported  by  the  action  of 
the  women  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  the  following: 

CHARTER  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Whereas: 

The  aims  of  the  American  Republics  for  lasting 
peace  and  social  justice  can  be  achieved  only  if 
they  are  based  on  respect  for  the  rights  and  ful- 
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fillment  of  the  obligations  of  all  citizens,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  preparation  of  every  citizen 
for  life  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  social  justice,  and  effective  social 
collaboration  based  on  domestic  law  and  inter¬ 
national  standards; 

The  family  is  the  primary  social  institution  for 
the  formation  of  the  mind  and  character  of  child¬ 
ren,  in  accordance  with  these  principles;  and 
within  the  family  the  mother  has  chief  resfMJnsi- 
bility  for  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  the 
home  and  the  training  of  the  citizens  of  the  future; 

In  addition  to  their  important  role  as  wife, 
mother,  and  homemaker,  and  frequently  as  pro¬ 
vider  of  the  financial  maintenance  of  the  home, 
women  have  discharged  successfully  responsibilities 
as  producers  and  wage-earners,  in  business,  in  tbe 
professions,  and  in  government,  as  well  as  civic 
resp>onsibilities,  helping  to  form  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  and  creating  the  conditions  of  com¬ 
munity  life  necessary  for  the  w’elfare  of  the  home 
and  the  child; 

The  part  taken  during  the  war  by  the  women 
of  the  American  Republics,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  in  other  techni¬ 
cal  and  professional  callings,  as  well  as  their 
services  as  producers  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  working  by  tbe  side  of  men  in  every 
aspect  of  tbe  war  effort  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  civilian  economy,  has  proved  beyond  question 
their  capacity  to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  of  professional  and  vocational  life; 

Declarations,  agreements,  and  recommendations 
on  the  rights,  opportunities,  and  protection  of 
women  and  children  and  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  family  life  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Conferences  of  American  States,  notably  in  the 
Lima  Declaration  of  Women’s  Rights;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Conferences  and  the  Conferences 
of  American  States  members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  notably  in  tbe  statement  on 
the  "General  Rights  of  Women”  adopted  by  tbe 
Second  Conference  of  American  States  members  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization;  and  the  Pan 
American  Child  Congresses; 

Many  of  the  American  Republics  have  not  rati¬ 
fied  or  given  full  effect  to  the  declarations,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  recommendations  of  international  con¬ 
ferences  with  respect  to  women,  children,  and  the 
farrily; 

The  role  of  woman  in  the  family,  as  a  worker, 
in  professional  life,  or  in  the  discharge  of  her 
general  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of  her  com¬ 


munity,  her  country,  and  the  world,  can  be  fulfilled 
only  if  all  obstacles  to  her  participation  in  indus¬ 
try,  scientific  work,  the  professions,  government, 
and  international  activities  are  removed,  and  in 
addition,  only  if  she  is  given  full  opportunity  for 
an  education  that  includes  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter,  spiritual  understanding  and  self-discipline, 
as  well  as  practical  preparation  for  her  role  in  the 
home,  and  in  vocational  and  civic  activities. 

The  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  j 
War  and  Peace 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  countries  that  have  not  yet  approved 
the  agreements,  declarations,  and  recommendations 
on  behalf  of  women,  children,  and  the  family, 
agreed  to  in  the  different  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses  enumerated  above,  ratify  or  put  them  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible, 

2.  That  in  every  country,  through  a  special 
commission  or  an  existing  organization  of  govern¬ 
ment  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  a  study  be  made 
of  the  professional  and  vocational  opportunities 
and  the  problems  of  women  in  tbe  postwar  period. 

3.  That  there  be  established  in  every  national 
department  of  health,  social  welfare  or  labor,  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  especially  to  the  problems  of  women 
and  children,  under  the  direction  of  qualified 
women  or  administered  with  their  full  cooperation. 

4.  That  there  be  entrusted  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  subject,  an  extensive  study 
of  all  aspc<ts  of  family  life  and  of  the  problems 
of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  services,  and  protection  required  for  their 
own  welfare  and  the  future  of  the  human  race, 

5.  That  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  this  study,  which  should  include  a  draft  of  a 
Charter  for  Women  and  Children,  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  an  International  Conference 
of  American  States  or  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  session  of 
March  7,  1943) 

a)OPF.R.\TION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Whereas: 

Democratic  postulates  contain  absolute  equality 
of  rights  and  duties  for  individuals  without  dis- 
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tinction  as  to  sex,  and  women,  as  has  been  de¬ 
clared  repeatedly  at  inter-American  conferences  and 
as  experience  has  demonstrated,  especially  during 
the  present  war,  are  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
for  the  moral  elevation  and  material  progress  of 
all  nations, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
Vi’ar  and  Peace 

Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  take  into  consideration  the  cooperation  of 
women  in  the  formation  of  their  respective  dele¬ 
gations  to  international  conferences,  including  the 
forthcoming  Conference  to  be  held  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  session  of 
March  7,  19A^) 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  was  glad  to  undertake  the  new  du¬ 
ties  assigned  to  it  by  the  Conference  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

Senhora  d’ Araujo,  a  Brazilian  visitor  to 
the  United  States 

Senhora  Ignez  B.  C.  d’Araujo,  who  wrote 
for  the  April  1945  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  the  appreciation  of  Dona  Jeronyma 
Mesquita,  the  leader  of  social  w-ork  in 
Brazil,  is  herself  a  leader  in  another  field. 
That  she  is  gifted  as  an  author  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  already  knew  from  her  three 
excellent  articles  on  Your  Friend  Brazil, 
which  appeared  in  1940-41,  although  they 
may  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
her  contributions  on  prominent  American 
women  and  other  subjects  published  in 


Brazilian  reviews.  Many  Americans  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Sra.  d'Araujo  while  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brazilian  Commission  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Exposition,  taking  courses  at 
Columbia,  the  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  and  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
Schools  of  Filing  and  Indexing,  and  making 
special  studies  at  the  National  Archives  and 
in  various  government  departments.  To  these 
courses  she  brought  a  background  of  Euro¬ 
pean  study  in  the  Vatican  Archives  and  at 
Monte  Cassino. 

In  Brazil  Sra.  d’Araujo  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  archives  and  filing,  setting  up  files 
for  the  War  Department  and  other  branches 
of  the  government  and  giving  the  benefit  of 
her  training  and  initiative  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  city  government  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  other  offices.  It  became  obvious 
that  trained  personnel  was  needed  to  apply 
the  new  techniques  and  accordingly  Sra. 
d’Araujo  organized  the  first  School  of  Public 
and  Business  Administration  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  'This  school  is  now  a  training  ground 
for  civil  service  employees,  and  has  opened 
new  vistas  for  the  employment  of  women. 

Sra.  d’Araujo  has  given  many  addresses 
while  she  was  in  the  United  States,  including 
several  before  large  conventions.  She  par¬ 
ticipated  last  year  in  the  Institute  of  World 
Affairs  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  Latin  American  Workshop  of  the 
Harx'ard  University  School  of  Education.  All 
her  contacts  have  served  to  give  Americans 
not  only  a  better  knowledge  of  Brazil  but 
also  a  warm  and  friendly  feeling  for  her 
country. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KUEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 


BOLIVIA 

42.  October  26,  1944.  Reestablishment  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  Italy. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  January  20, 
1945.) 

(Correction)  Item  No.  38,  Bulletin,  April  1945, 
should  have  been  numbered  43. 

(Correction)  Item  No.  39,  Bulletin,  April  1945, 
should  have  been  numbered  44. 

(Correction)  Item  No.  40,  Bulletin,  April  1945, 
should  have  been  numbered  45. 

(Correction)  Item  No.  41,  Bulletin,  April  1945, 
should  have  been  numbered  46. 

47.  January  10,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  the  political,  police,  and  migratory  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  previous  legislation  on 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolethi  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficiat;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
fro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
Amhica;  Haiti,  Le  Mouiteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 

La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial.  i 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


Italian  subjects  and  declaring  that  the  latter  are 
now  free  to  file  naturalization  papers  and  to  apply 
for  permits  to  leave  or  to  return  to  Bolivia.  (El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  January  20,  1945.) 

BRAZIL 

l47i*.  December  7,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 

7,141  "A”,  amending  Decree- Law  No.  7,024  of 
November  6,  1944  (see  Brazil  126,  Bulletin, 
February  1945),  concerning  liquidation  of  the 
Lage  Corporation  holdings  (shipping,  shipyards, 
coal  mines,  construction,  etc.).  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  13,  1944.) 

172.  January  — ,  1945.  Order  No.  7,  Ministries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Foreign  Affairs,  subjecting  to 
prior  permit  the  importation  of  specified  products, 
except  for  direct  government  imports  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials  and  imports  already 
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PART  XXXIX 

Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. . 
Bolivia. . . . 

Brazil . 

Chile..... 
Colombia. . 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador. . . 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala. 

Haiti . 

Honduras. . 

Mexico. . . . 


Nicaragua . . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay. . . . 

Peru . 

United  States 
Uruguay. . . . 
Venezuela. . . 


•  1-26-44 
l-2g-42 
1-2S-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Japan 


1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42 


12-8-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Bulgaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


2^1-44 


(’) 
5-18-43 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(”) 


Wichy 

France 


2-4-44 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13^2 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


-10-12 

1-13-42 


1-26-13 
(‘•) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


Declarations  of  War  or 
N  '“State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  luly 


G-3-27-15 

‘4-7-43 

8-22-42 

G-1 1-27^3 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7-45 
'G-2-11-45 
12-11-41 
2-22-45 
'  2-14-45 


Japan 


3-27-45 

‘4-7-43 


‘2-12-45 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


‘Bulgaria 

’Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 


12-7-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
”  2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22-45 
*  2-14-45 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


‘4-7-43 

2-6-43 

2-14-45 

1- 17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1^2 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


'  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2.  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  {New  York  Times,  May  16,  June  },  August  19,  1944.) 

‘Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  Seprember  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Deparsment  oj  State  Bulletin, 
October  29,  194-1.) 

’  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1941.  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Ffungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bullettn,  January  21,  1945.) 

Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

"  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943  ) 

‘Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Btazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

"  State  of  belligerency. 

‘Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

"  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

”  "State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

’’The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 
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contracted  for  before  publication  of  this  order. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  January  23,  1945,  mentioned  in 
Boletim  Aereo  So.  334,  Seccao  de  Informa<oes, 
Ministerio  das  Rela?oes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Januar)’  26,  1945.) 

COLOMBIA 

ini).  March  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  225, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  39  of  October  6,  1943  (see  Colombia 
90f.  Bulletin,  March  1944)  to  permit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  certain  wheat  flours  under  specified 
conditions.  {Resoluciones  de  la  Intertenloria  de 
Precios,  Boletin  No.  2,  February  29-June  10,  1944, 
Bogota.) 

118c.  March  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  231, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  205  of  March  22,  1944  (see  Colombia 
116,  Bulletin,  August  1944)  to  permit  issuance 
of  export  licenses  for  onions.  (Resoluciones  de  la 
Interventoria  de  Precios,  Boletin  No.  2,  February 
29-June  10,  1944,  Bogota.) 

1 50a.  November  23.  1944.  Resolution  No.  647, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  minimum 
prices  for  tobacco  in  the  department  of  Santander. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  25,  1945.) 

152.  January  9,  1945.  Resolution,  National 

Price  Control  Office,  fixing  prices  for  various  cuts 
of  beef  in  Bogota.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota.  January 

10,  1945.) 

153.  January  10,  1945.  Resolution,  National 

Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices 
for  various  drugs.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January 

11,  1945.) 

154.  January  12,  1945.  Resolution,  Office  of 

Exchange  Control  and  Exports,  authorizing  certain 
classes  of  exchange  operations  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  736  of  April  7,  1943 
(see  Colombia  63,  Bulletin,  August  1943).  (El 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  13,  1945.) 

155.  February  l4,  1945.  Resolution,  National 
Price  Control  Office,  requiring  that  shops  and 
warehouses  be  plainly  marked  and  their  location, 
ownership,  and  purpose  registered  at  local  price 
control  offices;  adopted  as  a  measure  to  prevent 
monopolies.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  February  15, 
1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

n9a.  December  21,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  36,  directing  the  National  Council  of  Produc¬ 


tion  to  fix  prices  at  which  rice,  sugar,  beans,  and 
corn  produced  in  Costa  Rica  shall  be  purchased  by 
the  National  Bank  for  distribution;  directing  the 
National  Council  of  Production  in  case  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  deficit  to  arrange  for  duty-free  importation 
of  these  commodities  through  the  National  Bank; 
and  directing  that  wholesale  and  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  prices  be  fixed  by  the  Economic  Defense 
Board  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  accordance  with  the  purchase 
prices  fixed  by  the  National  Bank.  Effective  for 
four  years  from  date  of  publication.  (La  Gaceta, 
December  22,  1944.) 

CUBA 

66la.  (Correction)  September  29,  1944.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  October  9,  1944,  p.  16742.) 

692i.  December  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  282, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
motor  vehicle  owners  to  present  declarations  of 
their  tires  and  tubes,  as  an  aid  to  reorganization 
and  perfecting  of  the  tire  and  tube  distribution 
service.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  26.  1944,  p. 
22407.) 

694rf.  January  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  governing 
sugar  production  and  distribution  in  1945.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  January  3,  1945,  p.  161.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

134ir.  (Correction)  June  3,  1944.  Law  No.  618. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  7,  1944.) 

154.  December  30,  1944.  Law  No.  781,  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  the  importation  of  seeds  and 
the  sale  of  imported  seeds.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1945.) 

155.  January  2,  1945.  Regulation  No.  2378, 
governing  the  exportation  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
products,  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  618  of 
June  3,  1944  (see  Dominican  Republic  1344, 
Bulletin,  December  1944  and  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  January  10,  1945.) 

156.  January  29,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2433,  regulating  prices  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  31,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

87i.  August  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  14,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economy,  authorizing  importers  and  dealers 
in  imported  flour  to  carry  out  their  flour  trans¬ 
actions  in  any  market  in  the  Republic  and  prescrib- 
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ing  pertinent  rules  and  regulations.  (Reghlro 
Oficial,  September  29,  1944.) 

87;.  August  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  20,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economy,  requiring  sugar  mills  to  deliver 
to  the  Government,  through  the  Central  Bank, 
their  entire  sugar  output  at  current  prices,  in  order 
better  to  enable  the  Government  to  assure  the 
procurement  of  amounts  required  for  national 
consumption.  (Registro  Oficial.  September  29, 
1944.) 

89x  September  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  34, 
Minister  of  Economy,  substituting  the  National 
Development  Bank  (Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento) 
for  the  National  Bank  of  Ecuador  as  the  deposi¬ 
tory  for  blocked  funds  handled  by  the  Blocked 
Property  Control  Office  (see  Ecuador  57, 
Biii-LETIN.  December  1943  and  April  1944). 
(Reginro  Oficial,  September  29,  1944.) 

89^.  September  9.  1944.  Resolution  No.  37, 
Minister  of  Economy,  amending  Decree  No.  179 
of  June  22,  1944  (see  Ecuador  lid.  Bulletin, 
December  1944),  by  fixing  the  quantity  of  rice  to 
be  delivered  by  exporters  to  the  National  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank  at  45  inste.ad  of  50  percent.  (Regis- 
tro  Oficial.  September  29,  1944.) 

90a.  September  19,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
authorizing  the  U.  S.  Army  Commissary  to  export 
a  specified  quantity  of  rice  and  waiving  in  this 
instance  the  prior  export  permit  requirements 
fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  179  of  Tune  22, 
1944  (see  Ecuador  lid.  Buli.etin,  December 
1944).  (Registro  Oficial,  September  19,  1944.) 

92^1.  November  1,  1944.  Presidential  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  90-bis,  fixing  the  price  of  petroleum 
residuals  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  (Registro 
Oficial.  December  12,  1944.) 

92d.  November  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  108. 
Minister  of  Economy,  requiring  that  all  imported 
machetes  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  in  order 
that  their  distribution  may  be  controlled  by  that 
Ministry  or  the  Development  Banks.  (Registro 
Oficial.  January  3,  1945.) 

93.  Presidential  Resolution  No.  111.  (Registro 
Oficial.  December  9,  1944.) 

94.  December  4,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  es¬ 
tablishing  price  control  for  food  and  articles  of 
prime  necessity  through  the  creation  of  local  Food 
Price  Control  Boards,  and  prescribing  measures  to 
regulate  their  distribution  through  a  National  Dis¬ 


tributing  Agency  (la  Distribuidora  Nacional). 
(Registro  Oficial,  December  13,  1944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

100.  January  9,  1945.  Executive  Decree  fixing 
maximum  prices  to  be  charged  by  producers  and 
wholesalers  for  refined  and  yellow  sugar,  and  pre¬ 
scribing  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  price  regu¬ 
lations.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  24,  1945.) 

101.  January  22,  1945.  Executive  Decree  fixing 
the  maximum  price  per  110-gallon  barrel  of  molas¬ 
ses  of  a  specified  quality.  (Diario  Oficial,  January 
27,  1945.) 

GUATEMALA 

129'*.  January  18,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
20,  approving  Revolutionary  Junta  Decree  No.  24 
of  November  30,  1944  (see  Guatemala  125,  Bul¬ 
letin,  March  1945),  which  fixed  temporary  new 
minimum  and  maximum  government  pensions  in 
view  of  increased  living  costs.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  February  13,  1945.) 

132.  February  14,  1945.  Decree  No.  62,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta,  prescribing  penalties  for  foreigners 
guilty  of  activities  connected  with  or  furthering  the 
interests  of  totalitarian  systems,  and  for  Guate¬ 
malans  implicated  in  such  activities.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  February  14,  1945.) 

133.  February  14,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
43,  approving,  with  certain  amendments,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta  Decree  No.  49  of  January  18,  1945 
(see  Guatemala  129,  Bulletin,  May  1945),  which 
repealed  Presidential  Decree  No.  2981  of  October 
20,  1942  (see  Guatemala  44,  Bulletin,  February 
1943)  and  imposed  a  lower  tax  on  domestic 
matches.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  March  7, 
1945.) 

134.  February  28,  1945.  Decree  No.  68,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta,  amending  Decree  No.  24  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1944  (see  Guatemala  125,  Bulletin, 
March  1945,  and  I29a  above)  to  provide  for 
temporary  increases  in  certain  government  pensions 
not  specified  in  the  aforementioned  decree.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  March  8,  1945.) 

HAITI 

98i.  August  11,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  412, 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  special  5-centime 
postage  stamp,  the  use  of  which  is  compulsory  on 
all  mail  beginning  August  15,  1944;  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  stamps  to  be  sent  monthly  to  the 
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National  War  Fund,  United  Nations  Relief  Wing, 
New  York,  as  Haiti's  contribution  to  the  relief 
of  war  victims.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  14,  1944,) 

100.  October  23.  1944.  Note,  Secretary  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  French  National 
Committee  of  Liberation,  announcing  Haiti’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic.  (Le  Moniteur,  November  2,  1944.) 

101.  October  26,  1944.  Recognition  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Haiti  of  the  Italian  Government.  (Le 
Moniteur,  November  2,  1944.) 

102.  October  30,  1944.  Communique,  Under 

Secretary  of  the  Presidency,  announcing  that  the 
President  amended  the  decrees  of  March  19,  1942 
and  July  15,  1942,  w'hich  prohibited  the  reexporta¬ 
tion  of  specified  articles  (see  Haiti  37  and  49, 
Bulletin,  July,  August,  and  December  1942), 
to  include  food  products  under  the  reexportation 
prohibition.  (Le  Moniteur,  October  30,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

42j.  November  29,  1944.  Presidential  Order 
No.  183,  adding  two  members  to  the  Honduran 
Committee  on  Postwar  Problems  which  was  created 
by  Presidential  Order  No.  290  of  February  17, 
1944  (see  Honduras  394,  Bulletin,  November 
19441.  (La  Gaceta,  February  22,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

259i.  August  2,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  10. 
1945.) 

276a.  November  10,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial. 
January  15,  1945.) 

277a.  November  21,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary’ 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial. 
January  12,  1945.) 

278i.  November  22,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 


supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial.  January 
20.  1945.) 

278-.  November  22,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial.  January 
20,  1945.) 

278^.  November  22,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial. 
January  20,  1945.) 

284<i.  December  28,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  16,  1945.) 

286j.  January  2,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199.  Bulle¬ 
tin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oftci.d.  March  1, 
1945.) 

2866.  January  5,  1945.  Decree  supplementing 
the  decree  of  September  24,  1943.  which  froze 
rents  in  the  Federal  District  (see  Mexico  201j, 
Bulletin,  February  1944),  by  extending  in  favor 
of  lessees,  for  the  duration  or  the  war,  all  leases 
on  properties  used  for  spc-cified  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  (food,  milk,  tobacco,  and  charcoal  stores) 
and  making  applicable  to  such  leases  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  decree  of  July  10,  1942,  which 
prohibited  rent  increases  (see  Mexico  56j,  Bul¬ 
letin,  November  1942),  and  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  decree  of  September  24,  1943.  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  20,  1945.) 

286c.  January  12,  1945.  Decree  prescribing 

rules  governing  application  of  the  decree  of  De¬ 
cember  2,  1944,  which  authorized  emergency 
increases  in  railway  rates  (see  Mexico  281,  Bul¬ 
letin,  March  1945).  (Diario  Oficial.  February 
26,  1945.) 

287rf.  January  18,  1945.  Resolution.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
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Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  1,  1945.) 

2Slb.  February  1,  1945.  Decree  appointing  a 
Committee  charged  with  the  distribution  among 
industrialists  of  imported  rayon  fiber  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  functions.  {Diario  Oficial,  February 
26,  1945.) 

289.  February  21,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  amending  the 
sugar  prices  fixed  for  the  Republic  by  the  decree 
of  November  29,  1944  (see  Mexico  278f',  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  1945).  (Diario  Oficial,  February  22, 
1945.) 

290.  March  6,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  and  the  Chief  of 

the  Department  of  the  Federal  District,  fixing 

prices  for  specified  articles  of  prime  necessity  for 
the  Republic  and  the  Federal  District,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decree  that  became  effective  October 
26,  1944  (see  Mexico  270,  Bulletin,  January 
1945).  (Diario  Oficial,  March  8,  1945.) 

291.  March  7,  1945.  Resolution.  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  fixing  the  price 
of  cacao  throughout  the  Republic,  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  January  18,  1944  and  October 
25,  1944  (see  Mexico  227  and  270,  Bulletin, 
April  1944  and  January  1945).  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  20,  1945.) 

292.  March  14,  1945.  Circular  No.  309-2-21, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  speci¬ 
fying  the  types  of  wool  subject  to  import  restric¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  April  15, 
1944  (see  Mexico  243<r,  Bulletin,  August  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  21,  1945.) 

NICARAGUA 

62i».  August  2,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  approv¬ 
ing  the  agreement  of  June  29,  1944,  between  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  which  extended  to  December  31, 
1944,  the  contract  signed  December  16,  1941  (see 
Nicaragua  la  and  9,  Bulletin,  May  1942)  by  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  (Revista  Comercial  de  Nicaragua,  Managua, 
October  1944). 

65.  December  6,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
334,  clarifying  certain  provisions  of  Legislative 
Decree  No.  299  of  August  4,  1944  (see  Nicaragua 
63,  Bulletin,  January  1945)  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
possession  of  tenants.  (La  Gaceta,  December  11, 
1944.) 


PARAGUAY 

71.  January  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6815,  amending  previous  legislation  concerning 
local  price  control  boards  and  prescribing  new 
regulations  concerning  their  establishment  and 
functions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January  16,  1945.) 

72.  January  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6835,  fixing  basic  prices  for  agricultural  products 
of  the  1944-45  crop  year.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January 
16,  1945.) 

73.  February  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7229.  authorizing  an  emergency  increase,  with  cer¬ 
tain  specified  exceptions,  in  railway  rates,  (El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  February  14,  1945,) 

URUGUAY 

178(>.  December  16,  1943.  I.4iw  providing  for 
decreases  in  and  stabilization  of  real  property  rents 
throughout  the  Republic,  effective  to  December 
31,  1944,  and  prescribing  pertinent  regulations. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  27,  1943.) 

243.  December  1,  1944.  Presidential  decree 

amending  the  decree  of  November  22,  1943,  rela¬ 
tive  to  rubber  rationing  (see  Uruguay  174,  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  1944),  by  making  new  provisions 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  tires  and  tubes. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  7,  1944.) 

244.  December  4,  1944.  Law  extending  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  De¬ 
cember  16,  1943,  concerning  rent  reductions  and 
stabilization  (see  Uruguay  178(>  above).  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  19,  1944.) 

245.  December  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
608/944,  prescribing  a  more  liberal  system  for  the 
acquisition  of  gum  lac  than  that  provided  by  De¬ 
cree  No.  608/944  of  April  14,  1944  (see  Uruguay 
200,  Bulletin,  September  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  21,  1944.) 

246.  December  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1355/944,  prescribing  measures  for  control 
of  the  1944-45  wheat  crop.  (Diario  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1945.) 

247.  January  17,  1945.  Presidential  decree  fix¬ 
ing  prices  for  the  current  wheat  crop,  flour,  and 
bread,  and  prescribing  regulations  to  govern  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  27, 
1945.) 

248.  January  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1265/943,  fixing  a  new  lower  price  for  heavy  fuel 
oil.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  27,  1945.) 
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249.  January  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2015/943,  fixing  prices  for  a  new  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  (cana  dfteja  de  lujo)  manufactured  by  ANCAP. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  29,  1945.) 

250.  January  26,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  345/945,  appointing  a  committee  charged  with 
studying  measures  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
prompt  dispatch  of  vessels.  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

151<r.  April  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6,  Min¬ 
istries  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  Treasury, 
regulating  the  application  of  Article  9  of  Decree 
No.  241  of  November  9,  1943  (see  Venezuela 
126,  Bulletin,  April  1944),  which  provided  for 
trusteeship,  expropriation.  liquidation,  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  properties  of  governments  or  nationals  of 
states  at  war  with  any  American  country  or  of 
nations  occupied  by  such  states.  (Gaceta  Oficial. 
April  24.  1944.) 

196<r.  December  28.  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  300,  creating  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Refugees  to  study  and  plan  the  immigration  of 
refugees  to  Venezuela.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1944.) 

198.  January  15,  1945.  Resolution  No.  3,  Office 
of  Agricultural  Economy,  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock,  requiring  growers  and  owners  of 
rubber  of  the  Sapium  variety  to  sell  their  product  at 
specified  prices  to  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock 
Bank,  or  to  the  buyer  indicated  by  the  Bank. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  15,  1945.) 

199.  January  25,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministries 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury,  re¬ 
quiring  a  specified  firm  to  liquidate  its  business 
in  Venezuela  within  ninety  days,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  24l  of  November  9,  1943,  and  its 
Regulation  of  April  24,  1944  (see  Venezuela  126 
and  1514,  Bulletin,  April  1944  and  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  25,  1944.) 

200.  January  31,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  declaring  sewing  machines  and  corn 
grinders  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  January  31,  1945.) 

201.  February  15,  1945.  Recognition  by  Vene¬ 
zuela  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  belligerency 
with  Germany  and  Japan.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1945.) 

202.  February  19,  1945.  Resolution  No.  27, 
Customs  Office,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extend¬ 


ing  until  June  7,  1945,  the  provisions  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  391  of  November  18,  1944  (see  Vene¬ 
zuela  189,  Bulletin,  March  1945),  allowing  duty¬ 
free  importation  of  Roman  cement.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  19,  1945.) 

203.  February  20,  1945.  Resolution  No.  26. 
National  Supply  Commission,  fixing  prices  for  new 
imported  truck  bodies  requiring  declarations  of 
stocks  of  such  bodies;  and  providing  that  they 
can  be  sold  only  to  those  persons  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Commission  to  acquire  them. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  20,  1945.) 

204.  February  21,  1945.  Resolution  No.  5, 
Office  of  Public  Health.  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare,  putting  the  Venezuelan  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  in  sole  charge  of  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  penicillin.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  21, 
1945.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

1524.  June  29,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  extending  to  December  31, 
1944,  the  agreement  signed  between  the  said 
Government  and  Bank  on  December  16,  1941,  for 
the  extension  by  the  latter  to  the  former  of  a 
$2,000,000  line  of  credit.  (Revista  Comercial 
de  Nicaragua,  Managua,  October  1944.) 

1714.  December  7,  1944.  Final  Act  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Conference  which  met 
at  Chicago,  November-December  1944  (see  Bila¬ 
teral  and  Multilateral  Measures  170,  Bulletin, 
February  1945),  including  the  following  docu¬ 
ments:  a  general  air-navigation  and  air-transporta¬ 
tion  convention,  together  with  comprehensive 
annexes  on  twelve  different  technical  subjects;  an 
interim  agreement  setting  up  an  interim  organiza¬ 
tion  to  function  until  the  organization  provided 
for  in  the  over-all  convention  is  established  (effec¬ 
tive  when  accepted  by  26  nations);  an  International 
Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (the  Two  Free¬ 
doms);  and  an  International  Air  Transport  Agree¬ 
ment  (the  Five  Freedoms).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  December  31,  1944,  and  March  18, 
1945.) 

173^.  January  19,  1945.  Announcement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  of  their 
decision  to  maintain  the  Combined  Production  and 
Resources  Board,  the  Combined  Raw  Materials 
Board,  and  the  Combined  Food  Board  until  tbe 
end  of  the  w’ar  with  Japan.  (See  Bilateral  and 
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Multilateral  Measures  2i,  19,  and  117^,  Bulletin, 
January  and  August  1943  and  February  1944.) 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  28, 
1945.) 

174.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  21.  1945.) 

174a.  January  30,  1945.  Signature  by  Guatemala 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  (Two  Freedoms),  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Transport  Agreement  (Five  Freedoms). 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171*r 
above.)  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1945.) 

Mia.  February  19,  1945.  Civil  Air-Transport 
Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  25, 
1945.) 

lS\a.  February  28,  1945.  Adherence  by  Egypt 
to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March 
4.  1945.) 


181f>.  February  28,  1945.  Adherence  by  Turkey 
to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March 
4,  1945.) 

183.  March  10,  1945.  Signature  by  Costa  Rica 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  (Two  Freedoms),  and  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  (Five  Freedoms).  (See 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171<»  above.) 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  11, 
1945.) 

184.  April  9,  1945.  Meeting  in  Washington  of 
a  Committee  of  Jurists  of  the  United  Nations,  in¬ 
vited  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China,  preliminary  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  to  prepare 
a  draft  statute  for  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  which  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organization.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  April  1,  1945.) 
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Postponement  of  the  Inter- American 
Technical  Economic  Conference 

This  Conference,  scheduled  to  open  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  15,  1945,  was  postponed  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  because  of  the  possibility  that  it  might 
conflict  with  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
on  International  Organization.  Furthermore 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace- 
will  also  involve  a  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  preparation  of  additional  ma¬ 
terial.  The  date  now-  set  is  November  15, 
1945,  and  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  consider  modifications  to  be  made 
in  the  program  that  has  already  been  drawn 
up. 

Guatemala’ s  new  constitution 

A  constituent  assembly  was  elected  in  Guate¬ 
mala  as  one  of  the  sequels  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  dictatorship  in  October 
1944.  This  assembly  was  instructed  to  draw 
up,  not  a  series  of  amendments,  but  a  wholly 
new  constitution.  After  months  of  detailed 
labor  the  new  constitution  was  published 
under  date  of  March  11,  1945.  It  preserves 
most  of  the  main  features  of  Guatemala’s 
traditional  frame  of  government,  as  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  constitution  of  1879  with  its 
amendments  of  1887,  1897,  1927,  and  1935, 
but  it  enlarges  the  base  of  citizenry  upon 
which  that  government  rests,  and  it  broadens 
and  strengthens  the  protection  guaranteed  by 
law  to  all  Guatemalans.  At  the  same  time  it 
reinforces  throughout  the  governmental  struc¬ 
ture  prohibitions  and  precautions  designed  to 


frustrate  any  future  attempts  at  prolonging 
a  presidency  in  the  manner  that  has  led 
Guatemala  into  dictatorships  in  former  years. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  constitution  is 
sounded  in  Article  I,  which  repeats  the  old 
constitution’s  opening  statement  that  Guate¬ 
mala  is  ’’free,  sovereign,  and  independent,” 
but  amplifies  it  to  describe  Guatemala  as  '’a 
republic  organized  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  ensuring  for  its  inhabitants  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  education,  economic  welfare, 
and  social  justice.” 

Position  of  women. — The  new  constitution 
gives  citizenship,  and  with  citizenship  the  ! 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  to  Guatemalan 
women  over  18  who  can  read  and  write.  For 
men  the  age  remains  at  18,  but  the  literacy 
requirement  does  not  hold;  male  illiterates 
may  vote  and  are  eligible  for  municipal  office, 
although  they  may  not  hold  any  office  under 
the  national  government.  All  voting  is  to  be 
by  secret  ballot  except  in  the  case  of  .these 
male  illiterates,  who  if  they  choose  to  vote 
must  do  so  in  public.  Voting  is  compulsory 
for  male  citizens  who  can  read  and  w-rite;  for 
those  who  cannot,  and  for  literate  women,  it 
is  optional. 

Government  employment  is  open  to  men 
and  women  on  the  same  terms.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless 
of  sex  or  race,  is  to  apply  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  employment.  All  forms  of  dis¬ 
crimination  are  expressly  prohibited,  whether 
based  on  sex,  race,  religion,  color,  class,  or 
political  creed.  Family  laws  are  to  be 
founded  on  equality  of  rights  for  husband 
and  wife,  and  for  all  children  regardless  of 
civil  status. 

Standards  of  economic  and  social  wel¬ 
fare. — Labor  and  welfare  standards  are  for- 
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HALL  IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  GUATEMALA  CITY 


mulated  in  the  new  chapters  which  have 
added  social  guarantees  to  the  individual 
guarantees  provided  by  the  amendments  of 
1935.  They  call  for  periodic  revision  of 
minimum  wage  standards,  payment  in  legal 
tender,  a  weekly  rest  day  and  an  annual  paid 
vacation,  a  maximum  week  of  48  hours  for 
day  work  and  36  hours  for  night  work,  paid 
vacations  before  and  after  childbirth,  and 
compulsory  contributory  social  security.  Co¬ 
operative  enterprises,  especially  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  in  labor  centers,  are  to  receive 
government  support,  monopolies  are  forbid¬ 
den,  and  latifundia  are  prohibited  and  are 
to  be  absorbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  collec¬ 
tivity  through  measures  of  taxation  and  leg¬ 
islation. 

The  Congress. — Powers  and  duties  of  the 
;  Congress  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
i  assigned  by  the  old  constitution  to  the  Legis- 
I  lative  Assembly,  with  the  new  reservation 
?  that  powers  of  legislation  belong  originally 

i 


to  the  people  and  are  only  delegated  by  them 
to  the  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  are 
elected  for  four  years  as  before,  but  under  the 
new  charter  they  may  not  serve  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  terms. 

The  two  regular  sessions  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  total  of  six  months  in  a  year,  as 
before.  But  the  Congress  as  now  organized 
has  greater  scope,  for  under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  its  special  session  is  not  restricted  to 
the  subject  named  in  the  call,  but  may  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  take  up  whatever  question  it 
chooses;  and  a  special  session  may  be  con¬ 
vened  at  the  request  of  any  fifteen  members. 
Further  power  is  conferred  on  the  Congress 
by  a  measure  of  cabinet  responsibility;  when 
a  cabinet  member  is  called  before  Congress 
for  questioning,  such  interpellation  may  be 
followed  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  and  in 
that  case,  if  the  vote  is  sustained,  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  expected  to  resign. 

The  Presidency. — Powers  and  duties  of  the 
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President  are  not  greatly  changed.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  old  power  to  suspend  certain  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  in  time  of  national 
peril,  but  with  a  new  requirement  that  such 
action  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress, 
summoned  in  special  session  if  necessary,  to 
be  ratified,  amended,  or  disapproved.  The 
presidential  term  is  again  fixed  at  six  years, 
with  no  reelection  until  after  a  lapse  of 
twelve  years;  special  safeguards  surround  this 
prohibition,  and  no  change  which  might  af¬ 
fect  it  is  permitted. 

Three  alternates  were  provided  in  the  re¬ 
visions  of  1927  and  1935,  to  succeed  in  their 
order  in  case  of  the  President’s  temporary  in¬ 
capacity  to  serve,  and  to  arrange  for  new 
elections  in  case  of  his  death  or  permanent 
disability.  The  new  document  discards  this 
device,  and  names  for  these  duties  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  to  be  followed  in  order 
by  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  constitution  retains  the  salutary 
rule  that  the  President,  his  cabinet  ministers, 
and  numerous  other  high  officials  must  file 
financial  statements  upon  taking  office,  each 
one  listing  his  personal  property  and  his 
debts,  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  term,  or  even 
earlier,  another  accounting  may  be  made  and 
comparisons  drawn. 

T be  army. — Members  of  the  armed  forces 
may  not  be  elected  to  the  presidency  or  to 
Congress.  They  must  all  swear  allegiance 
not  only  to  the  nation  but  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  of  rotation  in  office;  and 
they  may  be  called  upon  for  cooperation  in 
communications  work,  reforestation,  and  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  chief  of  the  armed  forces  is 
to  be  selected  by  Congress  for  a  six-year  term, 
and  Congress  may  remove  him  for  cause. 

Mnnicipal  government. — Mayors  of  mu¬ 
nicipalities  will  no  longer  be  appointed  by 
the  national  government,  but  will  be  chosen, 
with  their  councils,  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Local  revenues  will  be  fixed  by  the  munici¬ 


palities,  with  government  approval  in  cases 
wherein  the  law  so  determines. 

Budget  and  accounting. — New  financial 
chapters  provide  for  the  initiation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  an  annual  budget  through  which 
all  funds  must  clear,  and  for  a  centralized 
system  of  accounting,  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  of  national  and  municipal  finance. 

Central  American  solidarity. — Expressions 
of  solidarity  with  the  other  republics  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  are  a  traditional  feature  of 
Guatemala's  constitution.  The  new  docu¬ 
ment  repeats  these  in  even  stronger  terms, 
and  adds  an  announcement  that  Guatemala 
continues  to  regard  Belize  as  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  territory. — C.C.C. 

Agrarian  plan  for  Chile 

Chilean  agriculture  wilt  be  stimulated  and  its 
yield  increased  by  the  coordination  provided 
in  the  new  agrarian  plan,  which  received  the 
cabinet’s  formal  approval  in  January  1945. 
In  order  that  the  population  may  enjoy  a 
more  ample  quantity  and  variety  of  good 
foods,  the  area  devoted  to  agriculture  is  to 
be  much  increased,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  land  already  under  cultivation  is  to  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  Farm  prosperity 
will  in  its  turn  ensure  a  larger  home  market 
for  the  nation’s  industries,  and  ultimately 
lead  to  an  increase  in  foreign  trade. 

More  than  a  million  acres  of  land  not  now 
being  cultivated  will  be  added  to  the  nation’s 
farming  territory  as  the  plan  develops  its 
project  of  irrigation  works.  This  irrigation 
project  will  also  bring  an  increased  yield  to 
about  250,000  acres  of  land  that  is  already 
being  farmed  but  is  producing  only  meager 
crops  for  lack  of  proper  water  supply.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  road  system  in  central  and 
southern  Chile  will  connect  more  farms  with 
their  markets,  and  farm  pioneering  is  to  be 
promoted,  especially  in  Aisen  and  Chiloe. 

Further  economies  can  be  effected  by  re- 
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distributing  various  crops  in  localities  most 
favorable  for  production  and  marketing. 
Thus  the  region  south  of  Bio  Bio  would  sup¬ 
plement  its  stockraising  and  dairy  industry 
with  potatoes,  cereals,  and  sugar  beets,  and 
give  much  attention  to  its  rich  lumber  re¬ 
sources;  Magallanes  would  specialize  in 
sheep,  and  Aisen  and  Chiloe  in  sheep  and 
cattle.  Changes  in  the  sy.stem  of  land  own¬ 
ership  would  contribute  to  the  same  end  by 
opening  up  to  production  parts  of  large  es¬ 
tates  that  are  not  now  being  utilized,  and 
also  by  combining  into  efficiently  workable 
units  some  of  the  holdings  that  are  now  too 
small  to  permit  sufficient  rotation  of  crops. 

The  plan  recommends  a  wider  use  of  farm 
machinery,  with  the  object  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  releasing  for  other  crops  some  of 
the  land  now  used  for  feeding  work  animals. 


FARMERS 

and  relieving  some  of  the  difficulties  now 
presented  by  heavy  seasonal  increases  in  farm 
labor  demands.  To  facilitate  transportation, 
marketing,  and  exportation,  the  plan  pro¬ 
poses  organization  of  meat  milling,  truck- 
garden,  wine,  and  lumber  corporations,  all 
with  government  participation.  The  state  is 
also  expected  to  help  in  the  building  of  ware¬ 
houses,  elevators,  cold  storage  plants,  and  de¬ 
hydrating  plants,  and  to  fix  standards  for  the 
grading  of  agricultural  produce. 

Experts  who  assisted  in  the  formulation  of 
the  new  plan  have  estimated  that  even  on  the 
basis  of  its  present  population  Chile  needs 
to  increase  its  milk  production  by  133  per¬ 
cent,  its  meat  by  62  percent,  potatoes  by  23 
percent,  and  green  vegetables  by  100  percent; 
fruit  and  egg  production  must  also  be  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  consumption  of 
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wheat  reduced  by  about  38  percent.  The 
standard  of  nutrition  represented  by  these 
figures  is  believed  to  be  attainable  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  approximately  ten  years,  although 
some  of  the  plan’s  more  ambitious  features 
will  require  a  longer  time  for  their  devel¬ 
opment. 

New  industries  in  Mexico 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  recently  au¬ 
thorized  the  establishment  of  several  new  in¬ 
dustries,  which  will  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  five  years  and  w’ill  be  permitted  to  import 
necessary  equipment  duty  free.  They  will 
manufacture  machinery,  machine  tools,  w  ind- 
mills,  Diesel  motors,  airplanes,  chemicals, 
electric  bulbs,  and  oil  and  gas  stoves. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Commission  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration^,  Mexico  has  acquired  in  the  United 
States  for  the  development  of  its  industries 
machinery  valued  at  $10,330,964.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  hydroelectric  plants,  an  iron 
and  steel  plant,  a  copper  company,  a  textile 
manufacturing  company,  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydrated  lime,  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  airmail  and  cigarette 
paper,  the  Canada  Dry  Bottling  Company  of 
Mexico,  a  plant  for  the  production  of  tin 
cans,  a  bottle  factory,  and  a  coal  company. 

Farm  mortgages  in  Colombia 

Colombia’s  Farm  Mortgage  Bank  had 
overcome  many  difficulties  and  risen  to  a 
position  of  strength  and  efficiency  when  at 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1945  it 
was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining 
Credit.  During  its  twenty  years  of  life  the 
Bank  was  exposed  to  the  unwholesome  ex- 

^  See  Bulletin,  December  1945,  pp.  676-681, 
and  April  1945,  pp.  211-216. 


pansion  of  the  1920’s  and  then  to  the  dan-  ] 
gers  of  the  depression.  Farm  mortgages, 
many  of  them  placed  w  ith  insufficient  regard 
to  productive  capacity  and  economic  sound¬ 
ness,  suffered  even  more  than  other  securities 
from  the  financial  storms  which  Colombia 
did  not  escape  in  the  early  1930’s;  losses 
were  so  great  that  by  the  middle  of  1934 
the  Farm  Mortgage  Bank  had  no  re-  i 
serves  and  showed  a  deficit  of  11,500,000 
pesos.i 

From  this  situation  the  Bank  succeeded  in 
extricating  itself.  Firm  policies  of  retrench¬ 
ment  and  revision  were  begun  at  once,  and 
within  ten  years  they  had  achieved  their  pur¬ 
pose.  By  the  end  of  1944  the  Bank’s  capital 
and  reserves  had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  deficit 
had  been  completely  wiped  out.  Collections 
had  been  regularized  and  contested  obliga-  | 
tions  had  been  liquidated.  Holders  of  for¬ 
eign  bonds  had  been  offered  a  conversion  to  | 
30-year  national  bonds  at  3  percent  in¬ 
terest,  service  on  which  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Colombian  government,  and 
before  the  end  of  1944  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  issue  had  been  converted.  By  that 
time  the  Bank  was  holding  a  portfolio  of 
about  22,000,000  pesos,^  in  which  rural 
loans  amounted  to  18,400,000  pesos  and  city 
property  loans  to  only  3,500,000  pesos;  its 
cash  in  hand  was  3,000,000  pesos,  and  it  was 
successfully  operating  31  branches  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Brazil  in  the  Pan  American 
Highway  System 

Brazil’s  National  Highway  Plan  (see  Bulle¬ 
tin,  October  1944,  pp.  597-599)  has  been 
systematically  formulated  with  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  communications  within 
the  country  and  of  joining  with  highways 
of  neighboring  countries  to  form  part  of 

’  The  Colombian  peso  is  worth  $0.57. 
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a  vast  continental  and  inter- American  system. 
Projected  international  routes  will  link  Rio 
de  Janeiro  with  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Asuncion,  La  Paz,  and  Lima. 

The  route  to  Montevideo  is  almost  com¬ 
plete.  It  utilizes  the  southern  half  of  Brazil’s 
3,800-mile  Getulio  Vargas  Highway;  and  the 
Jaguarao  River  bridge,  constructed  jointly  by 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  forms  the  link  with  the 
highway  leading  to  the  Uruguayan  capital. 

Communication  with  Buenos  Aires  will  be 
effected  via  the  Getulio  Vargas  Highw-ay  as 
far  as  Porto  Alegre,  and  the  transverse  high¬ 
way  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  from 
Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguaiana,  where  a  bridge 
over  the  Uruguay  River  is  being  built  by 
joint  action  of  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian 
governments. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  route  which  will 
lead  from  Curitiba  (on  the  Getulio  Vargas 
Highway)  to  Asuncion,  through  the  Iguassu 
River  valley,  for  it  will  facilitate  a  direct 
link  between  Asuncion  and  the  excellent  port 
of  Paranagua,  the  nearest  coastal  point  to 
Curitiba.  Furthermore,  this  highway  will 
open  up  the  fertile  western  region  of  the 
State  of  Parana,  with  its  virgin  pine  forests 
and  its  wide  marshy  plains,  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  yerba  mate. 

At  the  same  time,  this  highway  will  make 
connection  with  the  lower  Parana  River, 
which  is  navigable  from  that  point  all  the 
way  to  Buenos  Aires.  A  smaller  route 
branching  off  from  this  highway  will  lead  to 
the  famous  waterfalls  called  Sete  Quedas, 
making  that  scenic  attraction  accessible  to 
tourists,  as  well  as  providing  a  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  navigable  portion  of  the  upper 
Parana.  The  transverse  highway  of  Southern 
Mato  Grosso,  crossing  the  Parana  at  Porto 
Epitacio,  will  join  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay  River  basins,  and  reach  the  Para¬ 
guayan  border  at  Porto  Murtinho. 

Another  transverse  highway,  starting  at 
Sao  Paulo,  will  lead  through  Corumba  to  La 


Paz.  By  following  the  route  of  the  North- 
we.st  Railway  from  Campo  Grande  to  Porto 
Esperan(;a  along  the  slopes  of  the  Bodoquena 
mountains  it  will  avoid  the  risk  of  floods 
and  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
railway-highway  bridge  over  the  River  Para¬ 
guay  which  is  now  under  construction  at 
Porto  Esperanc^a. 

The  route  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Peru 
will  pass  through  Belo  Horizonte,  Cuiaba, 
and  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  Construction  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  on  the  highway  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  It  is  being  laid 
out  with  a  view  to  following  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  route  through  every  region. 


Right-hand  driving 

The  uniformity  of  right-hand  driving  will 
soon  be  complete  throughout  the  Americas. 
Paraguayan  drivers  charlged  from  the  left  to 
the  right  side  of  the  road  at  midnight  on 
February  24,  1945,  and  Argentina  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  the  shift  on  June  10.  In 
Uruguay,  the  last  remaining  country  in 
which  left-hand  driving  has  been  the  rule, 
the  Department  of  Montevideo  has  fixed 
July  1  as  the  date  for  the  change,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  other  departments  will  soon 
follow  suit. 


New  highway  in  Honduras 

A  newly  opened  section  of  highway  in  Hon¬ 
duras  not  only  provides  the  essential  link  in 
the  coast  to  coast  route  across  the  country, 
but  has  helped  to  solve  a  very  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis. 

By  the  end  of  1942  the  joint  effect  of  the 
Axis  submarine  campaign  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  shortage  of  shipping  space  for  other 
than  essential  war  materials  had  nearly 
paralyzed  Honduran  banana  exportation. 
This  meant  that  nearly  15,000  men  who  had 
been  employed  on  banana  plantations  were 
out  of  work. 
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It  was  decided  to  construct  a  highway 
around  Lake  Yojoa,  with  United  States  co¬ 
operation.  This  lake  had  always  formed  a 
barrier  to  cross-country  traffic,  making  neces¬ 
sary  tlie  transfer  of  pas.sengers  and  freight 
to  boats,  which  had  to  travel  the  length  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles. 

Since  little  machinery  was  available  for 
the  project,  a  large  part  of  the  work  had  to 
be  done  by  hand.  The  labor  was  Honduran; 
the  United  States  contributed  financial  back¬ 
ing  and  the  services  of  technicians.  The 
Inter-American  Public  Health  Service  op¬ 
erated  effectively  in  trying  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  malaria  to  the  hundreds  of  work¬ 
men.  At  one  time  about  2,000  men  were 
employed  on  the  road,  which  is  45  miles 
long. 

The  highway  is  macadam  on  crushed  stone. 
Insofar  as  it  was  possible,  native  materials 
were  used  for  the  construction.  The  road 
runs  from  Pito  Solo,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  to  Potrerillos.  Near  Agua  Azul, 
and  close  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  a  com¬ 
memorative  column  has  been  erected  bearing 
the  following  inscription  in  Spani.sh:  "Pito 
Solo- Potrerillos  Interoccanic  Highway.  Built 
by  the  Republic  of  Honduras  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1943-1944.  Dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
f  riendship  and  peace.” 

Reorganization  of  the 
Argentine  armed  forces 

Two  Argentine  decree-laws  which  became 
effective  November  1,  1944  reorganized  the 
army  and  set  up  the  air  force  as  a  separate 
unit  of  the  armed  services.  In  the  army  the 
rank  of  "Lieutenant  General,”  Teniente 
General,  was  replaced  by  that  of  "General  of 
the  Army,”  General  de  Ejercito,  a  rank  to 
be  accorded  only  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
A  table  of  officer  ranks  of  the  Argentine 
Army  and  Air  Force  is  listed  below  as  a 


supplement  to  Officer  Ranks  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  com¬ 
piled  by  Francis  Millet  Rogers,  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  U.  S.  M.  C.  R.,  which  appeared  in 
the  January  1945  i.ssue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Navy  ranks  remain  the  same  as  then  listed. 

Argentina 

ARMY  AIR  FORCE 

9.  General  de  Ejercito  Brigadier  General 

8.  General  de  Division  Brigadier  Mayor 

7.  General  de  Brigada  . Brigadier 

6.  Coronel  . Comodoro 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . Vice  Comodoro 

4.  Mayor  . Comandante 

3.  Capitan  . Capitan 

2.  Teniente  Primero  .  Primer  Teniente 

1.  Teniente  . Teniente 

Subteniente  . Alferez 

El  Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela  Argentina 

The  Argentine  government  has  decreed  the 
creation  of  an  official  theatre,  the  Teatro  de 
la  Zarzuela  Argentina,  for  the  performance 
of  musical  comedies  and  farces,  operettas, 
and  zarzuelas  on  native  subjects.  A  special 
attempt  will  be  made  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  works  based  on  themes  from 
Argentine  folklore. 

The  pieces  performed  will  be  the  work  of 
Argentine  authors  or  of  foreign  writers  who 
have  been  living  in  the  country  for  over  15 
years.  And  it  is  likewise  decreed  that  ninety 
percent  of  the  actors  must  be  native  Argen¬ 
tines  or  foreigners  native  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  who  have  lived  in  Argentina  1 5  years. 
The  theater  will  incorporate  into  its  reper¬ 
toire  the  winning  works  in  contests  it  will 
organize,  and  it  will  serve  as  an  experimental 
.school  for  beginning  composers,  authors,  and 
actors. 

Although  the  headquarters  of  the  theater 
will  be  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  company  will 
be  required  to  tour  the  country  so  that  within 
five  years’  time  it  will  have  given  perform¬ 
ances  in  every  province  and  territory  of 
Argentina. 
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Villa-Lobos^  in  the  United  States 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  the  Brazilian  com¬ 
poser,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  November 
17,  1944  and  was  invited  to  conduct  the 
Janssen  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles 
on  November  26  when  he  played  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  own  works  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  2  (first  performance  in  the 
United  States) 

Rudepoema  (first  performance  in  the  L^nited 
States ) 

Choros  No.  6  (first  performance  in  the 
Lfnited  States) 

He  was  also  made  an  honorary  doctor  of 
music  by  a  university  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  Villa-Lobos’  arrival  in  New  York  he 
appeared  on  Columbia  Broadcasting  Station’s 
regular  hour,  "Invitation  to  Music.”  He  con¬ 
ducted  two  concerts,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  program: 

January  — 

Dhcoiery  of  Brazil 
Stw  York  Skylines 
January  10 — 

Amazonas  (Symphonic  poem — first  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States) 

Three  Serenades — 1.  April 

2.  Love  Song 

3.  Song  of  the  Cart  Driver 
(soloist — Jennie  Tourel) 

On  January  28,  he  was  the  honor  guest  of 
the  League  of  Composers,  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  at  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art: 

Two  Choros 

(soloists — Alexander  Schneider  and  Benar 
Heifetz) 

Group  of  piano  sr>los 

(soloist — Gene  Behrend) 

The  Three  Aiaries 
Two  Cirandas 
Danza  do  Indio  Branco 
Group  of  songs 

(soloist — Olga  Coelho) 

CaH(do  do  Marinheiro 

'  See  Villa-Lohos,  hy  Andrade  Muricy,  Bulle¬ 
tin.  January  1945. 


Lundu  da  Marqueza  de  Santos 
Modinha — Serista  No.  5 
Serenata — Serista  No.  12 

Canfao  do  Carreiro  (first  New  York  performance) 
Second  trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

(soloists — Alexander  Schneider,  Benar  Heifetz, 

and  Hrich  Itor  Kahn) 

On  February  8  and  9,  Villa-Lobos  con¬ 
ducted  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York,  playing  his  Choros  No.  8, 
with  Raoul  Spivak  and  Ignace  Strasfogel, 
pianists,  and  Choros  No.  9  (first  performance 
in  the  United  States). 

On  February  12  and  13,  he  conducted  the 
City  Center  Orchestra,  playing  Uirapnrtt  and 
Bachianas  Brasileirasl^o.  1  (first  performance 
in  the  United  States). 

Dr.  Koussevitsky  invited  him  to  conduct 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February 
21,  23,  and  24,  where  he  played  the  follow¬ 
ing  works: 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  No.  7 

Choros  No.  12  (first  world  performance) 

Rudepoema 

Rudepoema  was  repeated  on  March  14  in  a 
concert  which  Dr.  Koussevitsky  himself  con¬ 
ducted  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Villa-Lobos  also  did  some  recordings  with 
Columbia:  Three  Songs  with  Jennie  Tourel 
— 1,  April;  2,  Love  Song;  and  3,  Song  oj  the 
Cart  Driver;  also  Bachianas  Brasileiras  No.  5 
(seven  cellists  and  soprano:  Bidu  Sayao). 

Music  critics,  who  paid  Villa-Lobos’  works 
close  attention,  were  very  much  interested  and 
in  general  favorably  impressed.  Some  quo¬ 
tations  from  leading  papers  follow-: 

Villa-Lobos’  symphonic  poem,  Virapuru,  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  North  America.  It  is 
a  highly  imaginative  and  fascinating  score,  bril¬ 
liantly  colored.  The  Uirapuru  is  the  bird  of  love, 
sought  by  a  band  of  hunters.  With  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  Indian  maiden  he  turns  into  a  beautiful 
youth,  but  is  transfixed  by  the  arrow  of  an  envious 
watcher.  Slain,  he  becomes  again  a  bird,  whose 
song  haunts  the  forest. 

The  program  is  enough  for  the  composer  to 
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portray  Brazilian  nature  and  its  colors  and  sounds; 
to  intersperse  these  passages  with  the  music  of 
savage  dances,  the  flute-calls  of  the  Uirapuru’s 
enemy,  and  outbursts  of  sensuous  song.  There 
are  superb  pages,  pages  not  merely  photographic, 
or  ventriloquistic,  but  of  a  genuine  and  highly 
individual  impressionism.  ...  It  may  be 
said  of  Villa-Lobos’  scoring  that  in  places  one 
scents  as  well  as  hears  the  forest,  sees  the  play 
of  light,  is  aware  of  the  tropical  night  and  its 
strange  enchantment. — Olin  Downes,  New  York 
Times,  Feb.  14,  1945. 

The  Buchianus  Brasileiras  No.  7  is  less  amor¬ 
phous,  but  it  is  also  less  inventive.  .  .  .  The 

scoring  is  more  expected,  save  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  marimba,  and  the  material,  though  much 
of  it  comes  unashamedly  from  popular  sources,  is 
neither  folk  music  presented  straight,  nor  yet 
transformed,  but  folk  music  beaten  willy-nilly  in 
with  some  Bachlike  figures  and  poured  all  unmixed 
into  the  large  bowl  of  French  impressionism.  .  .  . 
One  feels  that  here  is  a  composer  who  should 
completely  forget  tradition.  The  further  afield  he 
goes,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  bring  back  dis¬ 
coveries  of  true  charm  and  value. — Paul  Bowles, 
Sew  York  Herjld  Tribune,  Feb.  14,  1945. 

In  the  two  examples  of  the  Choros  that  were 
played  under  his  leadership  by  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony,  and  in  a  symphonic  poem  and  one  of 
the  Bachijttus  Brusileiras  that  were  included  in 
the  City  Symphony’s  program,  one  is  impressed, 
first  of  all,  by  the  Brazilian’s  conscious  quest  of 
tone  color.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  his 
lavish  expenditure  of  thematic  ideas,  which  often 
are  not  far  from  the  popular  in  character.  It  is 
of  much  more  concern  to  him  than  adherence  to 
any  classical  canons  of  form.  His  ideas  are,  to 
say  the  least,  very  freely  treated.  There  is  some¬ 
times  the  feeling  that  his  compositions  could  be 
tightened,  to  their  advantage.  They  risk  monotony 
through  their  waste  spots,  with  much  repetition  of 
accompaniment  figures.  But  the  color  of  what  he 
writes  is  always  interesting,  even  when  the  work 
is  not  descriptive  in  character. — Oscar  Thompson, 
Christ! JH  Science  Aionitor,  Feb.  14,  1945. 

Bolivian  Mnsic  Archives 

Concerned  by  the  fact  that  much  of  Bolivia’s 
musical  heritage,  being  of  anonymous  au¬ 
thorship,  is  unprotected  by  copyright  laws, 
the  Departmental  Cultural  Council  recently 
organized  by  the  Mayor  of  La  Paz  is  making 


plans  to  collect  all  such  music  and  copyright 
it  for  the  nation,  forming  the  National 
Music  Archives. 

Another  job  undertaken  by  the  Council 
will  be  that  of  acquainting  other  countries 
with  Bolivian  music.  It  is  planning  to  select 
the  ten  best  pieces  of  popular  or  folk  music 
in  the  country  and  have  them  published 
abroad.  If  the  composers  are  living,  they 
will,  of  course,  receive  the  profits  of  the  pub¬ 
lication;  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  the 
royalties  will  go  into  the  funds  of  the 
Council. 

To  stimulate  artistic  production,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  will  sponsor  contests  in  various  fields. 
Public  interest  will  be  kept  up  by  presenta¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  programs.  The  Council 
planned  to  begin  the  year’s  public  activities 
with  a  radio  broadcast  in  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  arts  would  be  asked 
to  participate. 


Argentine  librarians  in  La  Paz 

Called  to  La  Paz  to  supervise  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Marshal  Santa  Cruz  Library, 
two  Argentine  librarians.  Dr.  Raul  Cortazar 
and  Senor  Carlos  Victor  Penna  supplemented 
their  work  with  a  lecture  course  in  library 
science  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
library. 

To  demonstrate  one  of  many  ways  of 
arousing  interest  in  reading,  the  professors 
organized  a  book  review  competition,  invit¬ 
ing  contestants  to  submit  reviews  of  Carlos 
Montenegro’s  Nacioualtsino  y  Coloniaje,  a 
work  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspapermen  and  was  published 
by  the  Municipality  of  La  Paz. 


75th  anniversary  oj  La  Nacion 

On  January  4,  1945,  La  Nadoti  of  Buenos 
Aires  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  and 
paid  homage  to  its  illustrious  founder,  Gen- 
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cral  Bartolome  Mitre,  first  constitutional 
president  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  military 
leader,  and  historian. 

Through  three  generations,  the  Mitre 
family  has  continued  to  direct  and  expand 
the  activities  of  La  Kacidii,  and  each  gen¬ 
eration  has  seen  the  appearance  in  its  pages 
of  contributions  from  the  literary  elite  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world.  Jose  Marti,  Emile 
Zola,  Ruben  Dario,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  and 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  were  among  its  con¬ 
tributors.  The  stimulus  which  it  has  given 
to  Argentine  literature  is  incalculable. 

"One  of  the  essential  goals  of  those  who 
have  directed  (this  newspaper),”  says  La 
Sadoii's  anniversary  editorial,  "has  always 
been  that  of  promoting  in  every  way,  and 
in  every  field,  the  culture  of  the  country. 
...  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  that  activity  continued  through 
three-quarters  of  a  century  and  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence  it  has  had,  have  constituted  a 
strong,  fruitful  element  in  the  spiritual  for¬ 
mat  ion  of  Argentina.” 

Injantile  paralysis  hospital 
in  Venezuela 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  a  philanthropic 
citizen  of  Venezuela,  a  children’s  hospital 
has  been  constructed  near  Caracas  for  the 
treatment  of  poliomyelitis  cases.  Built  on 
an  ample  piece  of  ground  donated  by  the 
government,  the  hospital  is  in  modern,  func¬ 
tional  style,  and  its  up-to-date  clinical  facili¬ 
ties  will  make  possible  the  most  advanced 
treatments. 

Miss  Julienne  Rickey  has  been  appointed 
by  the  RcKkefeller  Foundation  to  assist  with 
the  selection  of  equipment  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  hospital  services,  and  Miss 
Matie  Becker  has  been  sent  by  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  to  serve  as  ortho¬ 
pedic  nursing  consultant. 


Special  events  at  the  Pan  American 
Union 

For  some  time  the  Pan  American  Union  hai> 
been  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  has 
offered  to  the  hundreds  of  service  men  and 
women  and  other  visitors  programs  of  music 
of  the  Americas  or  motion  pictures.  Tnt 
following  is  a  list  of  events  of  this  nature 
since  last  October  and  of  some  other  special 
events  such  as  art  exhibits  and  lectures  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union: 

1944 

Sunday,  October  I.  Motion  picture:  Our  Seigh- 
bars  down  the  Road. 

Sunday,  October  8.  Music  of  the  Americas. 

Frederick  H.  BUkH.  pianist. 

Sunday,  October  15.  Motion  picture;  A  Tour  oj 
Colorful  Ale.xtco. 

Sunday.  October  22.  Folk  and  Popular  Music  of 
Venezuela.  Juan  Alvarado,  Venezuelan  tenor, 
Willa  Semple  at  the  piano. 

Sunday,  October  29.  Motion  pictures  of  Brazil. 
Sunday,  November  5.  Latin  American  Music. 

Corporal  Karl  Zapf,  pianist. 

Sunday,  November  12.  Motion  picture:  The  Land 
of  the  Mayas. 

Sunday,  November  19.  Music  of  the  Americas. 
Angdica  Morales,  Peruvian  pianist;  Chago 
Rodriguez.  Cuban  baritone. 

Friday,  November  24.  Recital  by  the  Chilean 
poets  Pablo  and  Winett  de  Rokha. 

Sunday,  November  26.  Motion  picture:  Peru, 
the  Land  of  the  Incas. 

Wednesday,  November  29.  Concert  of  music  for 
two  pianos.  Rosita  Renard  and  Armando 
Palacios  of  Chile. 

Saturday,  December  2.  Fifth  Pan  American  Health 
Day  Program. 

Sunday,  December  3.  Music  of  the  Americas. 
Jeanne  Behrend,  pianist. 

Thursday,  December  7.  Lecture  by  Gustavo  Palos 
Matos  of  Puerto  Rico;  El  Romancero  Castel¬ 
lano  y  el  Romance  de  Cofresi. 

Sunday,  December  17.  Motion  picture:  Bohvii. 
the  Highland  Country. 

Wednesday,  December  20.  Forum  on  The  Women 
of  the  Americas. 

Sunday.  December  24-  Motion  pictures:  South 
of  the  Border;  Guadalajara. 
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Sunday,  December  31.  Motion  pictures:  The 
Amazon  Awakens;  Brazil  Gets  the  News. 

1945 

Thursday,  January  4.  (At  National  Museum) 
Opening  of  an  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors  of 
Latin  America  by  Carl  Folke  Sahlin. 

Sunday,  January  7.  Motion  picture:  Chile 

Cruise. 

Sunday,  January  14.  Music  of  the  Americas. 
Reah  Sadowski,  pianist. 

Sunday,  January  21.  Motion  pictures  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Sunday,  January  28.  Motion  pictures  of  Mexico. 

Friday,  February  2.  (At  National  Museum) 

Opening  of  an  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Modern  Cuban  Painters. 

Sunday,  February  11.  Music  of  the  Americas. 
Frederick  H.  Bloch,  pianist. 

Sunday,  February  18.  Motion  picture:  Southern 
South  America. 

Sunday;  February  25.  Motion  picture:  Our 
Neighbors  Down  the  Road. 

.March  1-March  21.  Showing  of  color  prints  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  by  Carlos  Merida. 

Sunday,  March  4-  Motion  picture.  Industries  of 
Lain  America. 

Thursday,  March  8.  Lecture  in  English  by  Dr. 
Rene  Amorim:  Some  Aspects  of  Brazilian 
Culture. 

Sunday;  March  II.  Motion  picture:  A  Tour  oj 
Colorful  Mexico. 

Sunday,  March  18.  Motion  picture:  Over  the 
Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon. 

Sunday,  March  25.  Piano  music  by  Eva  laci. 
Argentine  pianist. 

March,  23-April  9.  Showing  of  sixty-five  w(H)d- 
cuts  from  Argentina. 

Sunday;  April  1.  Motion  picture:  Along  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Sunday,  April  8.  Violin  music  hy  Lsaac  Feldman. 
Brazilian  violinist;  Tibor  Kozma  at  the  piano. 

Thursday,  April  12.  Opening  of  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  of  Mexico  by  Joseph  Margulies. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

*  Carpets  are  a  new  import  from  Argetitiit.t 
into  the  United  States.  Argentine  soft  wools 
have  long  been  used  by  carpet  manufacturers 
in  the  latter  country,  who  blended  it  with 
coarser  types  from  colder  countries. 


•  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  hotel  for  tourists  in  Ocii, 
a  town  rich  in  Panat/taniaii  customs  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  wili 
be  approximately  30,000  balboas,  two-thirds 
of  which  will  be  contributed  by  the  people 
of  Ocii  and  the  rest  by  the  Government  of 
Panama. 

•  Aerovias  V euezolanas  (AVENSA)  has 
started  a  new  air  route  which  joins  Mai- 
quetia  (the  airport  of  Caracas),  Valencia, 
Calabozo,  and  San  Fernando  de  Apure.  It 
has  long  been  hoped  that  such  a  route  would 
be  established,  since  it  makes  possible  the 
rapid  transportation  of  fresh  meat  from  San 
Fernando  to  Caracas.  Special  reduced 
freight  charges  have  been  fixed  on  the  new 
route  for  meat,  rice,  flour,  corn,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  eggs,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
cement. 

*  A  cooperative  agency  to  provide  services 
and  facilities  for  a  group  of  United  States 
manufacturers  of  consumer  goods  has  opened 
show'  rooms  in  the  principal  cities  of  fifteen 
Latin  American  countries. 

*  United  States  supplies  of  peanut  oil  will 
be  somewhat  increased  this  year  by  produc¬ 
tion  from  imported  Argentine  peanuts. 

*  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company  and  the 
University  Society  of  New'  York  have  formed 
a  publishing  company  called  Editorial  Inter- 
americana  which  will  publish  in  Mexico 
translations  of  United  States  books  for  Latin 
American  readers.  The  firm  of  Pocket 
Books  has  also  recently  entered  the  Latin 
American  field. 

*  Under  the  title  Modern  American  Dance 
fifty  large  panels  of  photographs  of  the  most 
brilliant  exponents  of  the  dance  in  the 
United  States,  with  explanatory  text,  will  be 
circulated  in  Latin  America  by  the  Inter- 
American  Office  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  The  pictures  were  taken  by  Barbara 
Morgan. 
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*  On  January  ly,  1945,  and  Paiunia 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Don 
Jose  Antonio  Miro  Quesada,  the  Panama- 
born  patriarch  of  Peruvian  journalism.  El 
Coii/erdo  of  Lima,  which  Mire)  Quesada 
edited  for  many  years,  is  now  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  sons,  Luis  and  Aurelio  Miro 
Quesada. 

*  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Argt  ulinj  s 
National  Institute  of  Social  Welfare  took 
othce  on  December  15,  1944.  The  Board, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ramon  J. 
Carcano,  a  presidential  appointee,  includes 
.six  government  directors,  three  worker  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  three  employer  representa¬ 
tives. 


•  With  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  lu- 
tional  archaeological  heritage,  the  Peruvin^ 
government  has  promulgated  a  Supreme  IV 
cree,  dated  January  29,  1945,  regulating  the 
excavation  for  commercial  purpo.ses  of  Ina 
tombs  and  other  pre-Columbian  remains. 

•  Daniel  Carpio,  Pert/riaii  swimming  chanwi 
pion,  recently  became  the  fifth  athlete  in  26 
years  to  accomplish  the  difficult  feat  ofj 
swimming  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  goiinj 
from  the  Uruguayan  city  of  Colonia  to’ 
Buenos  Aires,  a  distance  of  approximately 
32  miles.  He  set  a  record  for  the  crossin|j 
of  22  hours,  52  minutes,  almost  an  hour  and 
a  half  less  than  the  previous  record  set  by 
Lilian  Harrison  in  1923. 


^  U.  S.  Government  Priming  Oftcc;  1945 — 643395 
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